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Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress or Brack Poutt pe Sor. 
The under-skirt is trimmed with a flounce twelve 
inches wide, set on with a pleated heading two 
and a half inches wide, bound with velvet, and 
fastened through the middle witk a bias strip of 
velvet three-fou.ths of an inch wide. The tunic 








is looped on the side with large velvet bows, and 
edged with a bias strip of velvet and silk fringe. 
High waist trimmed with frills of silk bound 
with velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror CHILD UNDER ONE YEAR 
OLD. White cambric dress trimmed on the bottom 
with two button-hole stitched frills. Square waist 
trimmed with needle-work. Sash of blue ribbon. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Fig. 3.—Dress wito Hieuw Waist oF Litrac 
CuampBery Gauze. The under-skirt is trimmed 
with a wide flounce and puffing of the same ma- 
terial. The tunic is trimmed with puffing alone 
and lilac gros grain bows. 


Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS | 


oLp. White alpaca under-skirt, trimmed with 
blue velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide. 


SPRING TOILETTES. 


« —; 


Tunic and bodice of blue and white striped al- 
paca, trimmed with blue velvet. High Swiss 
muslin blouse waist. 

Fig. 5.—Gray Porutin Warkine Dress, 
trimmed with ruftles of the same material. The 
tunic is arranged behind in two puffs. Black 
velvet hat, with a feather, pink roses, and black 


| veil, 
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_ LOOKING FOR ARBUTUS. 
in the sweet pokey] weather, 
We sonate¢ the trailing arbutus together. 


Brushing the withered leaves aside, 
And the long pine needles, brown and dried, 


We found the vine, with its glossy green, 
And its clustering flowers coy between. 


Over the waxen petals white 

Hovered a, blush. as they met the light, 

Pure as | look a maiden wears 

As forth | comes from her morning prayers. 


sss Ui tac evay allie bx os 
With tha Gendt oC the wtehe tn thelr detipe of dew, 


‘And home we went by the common way, 
With a halo around our holiday. 


we both had lost and we both had found 
: something sweet on the forest ground. 


And if your heart was exchanged for mine, 
As we sought the blossoms beneath the pine, 


The pine was far too high to hear 

The words I whispered in your ear. 

But the shy arbutus knew of the “Yes” 
That you let me seal with love’s first kiss; 


And so this year, in the fair spring weather, 
We will hunt for spring’s sweet blooms together, 
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Ya Our next Number will contain a great 
wariety of full-sized patterns and illustrations of 
Suits for Children, Misses and Lads, from two 

‘ to twelve years old ; Children’s Aprons; Ladies’ 
Sackets, Waists, Morning and Dress Caps, and 
Coiffures; Point Lace Collars; Sofa- Pillows ; 
Pen-wipers, ett. ett. 





SUPERFINE WOMEN. 


T is not uncommon for foreigners to remark 
upon the superiority of the women to the 
men in this country. We do not consider this 
as any thing more serious than the casual ob- 
servation of hasty and superficial travelers, who, 
in their quick transit over our broad continent, 
judge of its people from what they see of them 
in the streets and on the highways. These pass- 
ing visitors seem charmed not only with the un- 
doubted physical beauty of our women, but the 
festive air which fine clothes and free manners 
tend tosgive them. The apparent superiority 
noticed means only this—that the American fe- 
male has more the look of what is technically 
known as the lady than the male has of the 
gentleman, 

The foreigner is particularly struck with the 
sight of so many women who apparently have 
nothing to do. In Europe he has seen them 
every where breaking stone, grubbing the earth, 
and bending under burdens, While they thus 
perform the work of laborious man, they par- 
take of his coarseness of aspect and rudeness 
of manners, With eyes accustomed to look, 
for the most part, upon the woman of utility, 
in all her plainness, it is not surprising that he 
is dazzled by that fine creature, the dame of 
luxury. Our men, on the contrary, seem to 
the European, in comparison with his more 
ease-loving countrymen, as overworked. They 
look to him not only jaded but shabby, as con- 
trasted with their less occupied and more finely 
arrayed wives and daughters. A male Amer- 
ican never seems s0 little at ease as when he is 
dressed up and has nothing todo. He is only 
himself when stripped to his shirt-sleeves and 
hard at work, The female, to be happy, must 
be in full dress and free from work, so as to be 
always ready for company, 

Is it not possible that the tendency of our 
dames is to become creatures too bright, if not 
too good, “for human nature’s daily food?” 
Though we would not for the world that our 
charming American sisters should be divested 
of any of their genuine feminine graces, we 
think they might throw off, with advantage, 
some of the embellishments borrowed from art. 
It would be easy to lessen the obvious contrast 
which now exists between their brilliancy and 
the dinginess of their husbands without any in- 
jury to female attractiveness, The man, doubt- 
less, has something to do as well as the woman ; 
he wants polishing as she toning down, 
sx We hope we may, without being classed 
among the abusers of the whole sex, object to 
those of them whom we regard as superfine wo- 


_men, There is a superfineness of dress and 


manners, too, which is so far from what is taste- 
ful and good that it is fatal to the excellence 
of both, and is especially unseemly in a repub- 
lican, whose costume should have the chaste- 
ness of simplicity, and her bearing the sobriety 
of virtue, The American woman should never 
forget that she is essentially a working-man’s 
wife, and the finical in dress or manners is,by 
no means becoming to that honorable position, 
Female superfineness, moreover, has the disad- 
vantage of placing the man constantly in a false 
light, by which his honest but rude qualities 
seem only defects, The hearty grasp of la- 
bor and the blunt speech of sincerity are made 
to appear, in contrast with the delicate*touch 
and wheedling words of affected refinement, as 
coarseness and vulgarity. 

In “Much Ado about Nothing” Pedro asks 
Beatrice, ‘‘ Will you have me, lady?” and re- 





ceives the answer, “ No, my lord, unless I might 


have another for working-days, Your Grace 


t ladyships are too 
every ™. Fine women may 

very well ‘to look. at occasionally ; but for 
habisant epee comp nship the more homely. in 
dress and manters i fot in looks, are prefer- 
able, 


For. humble ease, ye powers, I pray, 
That plain warm ‘guit for every day, 
and brocade bestow, 








TRUST IN YOUTH. 

HE school-boys of Rugby used to’say, “We 

must not tell a lie to Dr. Arnot; for he 
always believes us.” This Christian gentle- 
man, profound scholar, and successful teacher, 
conscious of his own virtuous impulses, did not 
doubt their existence in his fellow-creatures, 
He believed in a moral sense, and in the edu- 
cation of youth acted accordingly. His main 
purpose was to establish in the hearts of his 
pupils that faith in their own inherent capacity 
for virtue which he himself held. He there- 
fore showed his trust in them that they might 
learn to trust in themselves, He cherished vir- 
tuous impulse by his sympathetic acknowledg- 
ment of its existence, and encouraged it to act 
by the confidence he showed in its power of 
good. He thus elevated his boys to his own 
lofty sense of moral principle. ‘‘ We must not 
tell a lie to Dr. Annoxp,” they said; “‘for he 
always believes us,” Their high-minded mas- 
ter did not conceive the possibility of his being 
told an untruth. Could they, therefore, be so 
mean-spirited as to tell one? Their sense of 
honor, responding in sympathy to that of their 
noble teacher, forbade it. With such an in- 
structor as Dr. ARNOLD, it is not surprising to 
learn that of the best of England’s men at this 
day his pupils are among the foremost, 

Trust in youth is a principle o: education 
which might be more widely extended than 
it is, with manifest advantage. Parents and 
teachers are too apt to consider boys and girls 
as so much inert matter, which can only be 
made into useful and virtuous men and wo- 
men by a violent transformation, Education 
is deemed a manufacturing process, by which 
an artificial product is to be turned out, with 
qualities totally different from any possessed by 
the raw material. It is, however, a gross and 
dangerous error thus to mistake its purpose. 
Education of the young is rather like the cul- 
tivation of a plant, the growth of which is but 
a development of the germs in the original 
seed. It should be always borne in mind that 
the art of the teacher, to be successful, must 
consist in evoking the moral and intellectual, 
as well as physical, principles of being and ac- 
tion inherent in the young, and encouraging 
them to strengthen into mature forces, To 
attempt to transplant into human beings what 
nature has not already sowed there is as ab- 
surd as it would be to try to teach them to as- 
cend and move about in the air with limbs and 
muscles only adapted to terrestrial locomotion. 

In all moral questions it is apt to be taken 
for granted that children will be on the wrong 
side, If any act of household mischief hus 
been committed, whether the fracture of a best 
china plate or the emptying of a choice pot of 
jam, the little ones are at once charged with 
it. While their guilt is believed in, it is not 
uncommon at the same time to submit them 
to a series of cross-questions, They, of course, 
either from timidity or honesty, will insist upon 
their being innocent, whether so or not; and, 
if not, they will thus convert what was certain- 
ly a venial offense into the grave sin of lying. 
Parents are thus often responsible for making 
liars of their children, as well as reckless de- 
structives of earthen-ware and persistent thieves 
of sweetmeats, By this want of trust in the 
young they become domestic outlaws, and so 
conscious of their ill repute that they consider 
it useless to attempt to establish a character or 
regain a lost one, In the ordinary and una- 
voidable household offenses we would commend 
parents to be less anxious to discover the au- 
thors, and always give their little ones the ben- 
efit of the doubt as to their criminality, The 
surest hope of virtue in manhood comes from 
trust in youth, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©@f a certain Scoundrel. 

Y DEAR LAVINIA,—I wish to put you 

and your young friends upon your guard 
against a most mischievous foe of the peace of 
families and of society. It is not the Prince 
that I mean, nor any of those fascinating part- 
ners in the German, who are such a credit to 
their own sex and such an admiration to yours. 
But, my dear, an old fellow who has traveled 
a long time upon the common road as I have, 
and who has seen all kinds of rascals, may, I 
hope without offense, give you an occasional 
friendly word of warning. In the pleasant 





weather I usually find myself every day saun- 
tering in the Central Park, where I am never 
tired of seeing the beautiful landscape, the soft 
bright lawns, and shrubby mounds and vistas ; 
nor of watching the children playing and shout- 
ing, as if when they were in the country they 
were happy. But even here in the summer 
mornings, when every thing seems so sweet 


-and serene, I often see certain gentlemen in 


suspiciously fine clothes loitering along, or 
equally suspicious ladies; all of whom are 
sporting Lavinia. They have all 
come out for a day’s shooting, as the wily hus- 
band says in the play. They are people who 
live at other people’s expense, They are ready 
for any chance, They will relieve you of your 
purse, your handkerchief, your gloves—indeed 
of any thing that is yours, if they can do so quiet- 
ly and slyly. ‘They are very innocent-looking 
people, but they are great rascals, Mephistoph- 
eles was exactly the same old tempter whether 
he appeared to St. Anthony as a horrible horned 
monster or as the loveliest of maidens, But 
it is not any one of these against whom I wish 
now to warn you. 

Yet, my dear Lavinia, the most accomplished 
scoundrels are usually the most apparently harm- 
less and attractive. I hope you have read Rich- 
ardson’s ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe.” It is the fash- 
ion now to laugh at old Richardson, and his 
stories do certainly have an awful habit of 
drawing themselves out, as the Germans say. 
But if you wish to read one of the finest of En- 
glish novels read “Clarissa Harlowe.” In that 
story you will make the acquaintance of one of 
the most utter villains—a twin-brother of Iago. 
But he is amazingly courtly and courteous, He 
dresses in the very best style. He is gay and 
cheerful, and not at all vulgar. If he were to 
appear at Mrs. Bravura’s musical party to-mor- 
row evening—for this gentleman would be very 
particular never to dance in Lent—I should 
tremble for the other young gentlemen, He 
would be the very Cesar of the drawing-room : 
he would come, see, and conquer. 

It is of Mr. Robert Lovelace that I am speak- 
ing; one of the most insinuating and remorse- 
less rascals that life or literature contains. And 
yet it is not against him that I mean now to 
warn you, more than against the suspiciously 
fine gentlemen and ladies in the Central Park. 
Times and manners have so changed since the 
villainies of Mr. Lovelace that, although, as my 
philosophic friend Mr. Pry remarks, human na- 
ture is unchanged, it is not necessary to offer 
the same advice to the same human nature. 
Robert Lovelace could not conquer Clarissa 
Harlowe to-day in New York as he did a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago in England. Un- 
doubtedly Lovelace lives in New York. But 
although he may be the same, Clarissa is not. 
Human nature remains, but manners change. 
Weaknesses and faults do not disappear, but 
the kind alters. Perhaps your mother would 
prefer that you should not read ‘‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” because she would not think it exactly a 
suitable book for a young American woman of 
to-day. But that very fact illustrates the change 
of which I am speaking, for when it was pub- 
lished the story was considered to be a power- 
ful ally of the pulpit. 

The mischief-maker and vagabond whom I 
denounce to you now, my dear Lavinia, was a 
contemporary of Lovelace ; indeed, his presence 
may be detected at every period of civilized so- 
ciety. Heis a hundredfold more accomplished 
and expert than any recorded rascal. He stabs 
with asmile. He kills with a word. He pois- 
ons conversation itself so subtly that truth be- 
comes imperceptible, He is best symbolized 
by the poisoned rings and bouquets of the old 
French day; the fine conservative day of the 
old régime which the revolution so horribly 
ended. You put on a glittering ring, It was 
a flash of splendor. Alas! it was a drop of 
doom upon your finger! Madame, pray ac- 
cept these choicest fleurs-de-lis, with the heart’s 
devotion of your friend. Madame graciously 
bowed, smiled, and smelled—and inhaled death! 
That is the type of the crimes of this infamous 
fellow of whom I am speaking. Every thing is 
so smooth, so still, He is the Sultan Saladin, 
whose victims do not know that their heads are 
off, so exquisite is his stroke, until they move, 

Let me show you one of his victims and his 
method. The other day I received an invita- 
tion to dine with Frank Francis, one of the best 
young fellows of my acquaintance, who had 
been lately and most happily married; and I 
was very glad to be admitted to a household 
over which I have no doubt the honey-moon 
will always beam mildly. effalgent. I sent my 
reply, and was loitering down town, when I met 
Sam Shrug, and after a few words I mentioned 
that I was to dine with Francis. 

“Indeed ?” said my young friend, with an 
inexpressible turn to the interrogation. 

“Yes—why ?” I answered involuntarily. 

‘Oh! nothing,” said Sam, as if nothing 
meant an immense something, and he hurried 
on. Presently I met Mrs. Peter Purr, and after 
a little badinage I said to her also that I was to 
dine with Frank Francis, 

‘‘The Frank Francises! Why!” remarked 
Mrs. Purr, with the very same air that I had 
observed in Sam Shrug. 

‘*Why not the Frank Francises?” asked I, 
in great surprise, 





*¢Oh, nothing, nothing; good-morning !” said 
Mrs. Purr, and- was off in a moment, smiling 
and rustling; and as I looked after her'I re- 
marked to myself that certainly Mrs, Purr ‘is 
one of the: most expensive and. fashionable 
walking dresses that can be seen any where in 
town. 

I do not deny that I was troubled and’ curi. 
ous. What had my poor young friends done ? 
It was evidently notorious, and probably shock- 
ing. And while I wondered I met that most 
soa and careful of men of the world, Edward 

live. > 

“Well met,” said I. “Are you going to 
dine with Frank Francis next Tuesday ?” 

‘* Are you?” exclaimed Olive; and when I 
said that I was, he made no remark, but mere- 
ly shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyes to 
heaven, as Mr. Fechter does in the play. 

‘*What in the name of patience has Frank 
Francis done ?” said I, imperatively. 

Edward Olive again ee the Fechter 
pantomime, 

“Olive, do you know any thing against 
him ?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing !” replied he; and he 
too hastened away. 

Iimmediately decided not to go down town, 
but to make a round of calls, and ascertain what 
was the crime of the Francises, I dropped in 
at a dozen houses, and found scores of the finest 
toilettesin every drawing-room, In every one, 
also, I heard the same kind of surprise express- 
ed that any body should dine with Frank Fran- 
cis and his wife, and every body said, ‘Oh, no- 
thing,” when I asked what they knew; and the 
nothing sounded as if it meant “every thing.” 
But at last one very candid young man, taking 
pity upon my-ignorance, said to me: 

‘* Why, don’t you know what they.say?” 

‘*No; what do they say?” 

‘Oh, they say that Mrs, Frank Francis 
wears laces and gloves that don’t belong to 
her.” 

‘*Who do they belong to?” 

** Well, Stewart, perhaps.” 

**Do you mean that Mrs. Frank Francis is a 
thief?” 

‘Dear me! J don’t mean any thing. J 
don’t know any thing about it, But they do 
say—” 

%e Who says?” demanded I, in a louder tone, 
perhaps, than is strictly polite in conversation ; 
‘* who says 2” 

“Qh, I don’t know. You hear it all about. 

And where there’s smoke, you know—~ But 
they do say the most extraordinary things.” 
» ‘Now, my young friend, M‘Spatter,” said I, 
quietly, ‘‘I am a much older, man than yon, 
and I shall not submit to see young women 
morally murdered without an attempt to rescue 
them, It really seems to be my duty to tell 
Frank Francis that you say that his wife is a 
thief.” 

‘Good God, Mr. Bachelor!” exclaimed he, 
in great alarm, ‘I haven’t said any such 
thing. 

“You certainly hare; for how else should I 
know it?” 

‘*T merely said that they said so.” 

“Yes, yes; but ‘they’ wouldn’t say so if you, 
and Sam Shrug, and Mrs, Purr, and Edward 
Olive, and a hundred other people didn’t say 
so. Every one of you is ‘they’; and ‘they’ is 
the most sneaking, contemptible scoundrel that 
prowls about society. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself to be retailing such pitiful scandal? I 
will not mention your name to my friend Fran- 
cis this time. But, Mr. M‘Spatter, I give you 
fair warning, that if I hear of your repeating 
this tale again, I shall not tell Francis that 
‘they’ say, but that you say the vilest calumnies 
of his wife.” 

My dear Lavinia, I think that Mr. M‘Spat- 
ter will hereafter bridle his tongue. But do 
you now see who the scoundrel is against whom 
I warn you? Weare all of us liable to be his 
victims, and the only way to avoid it is to re- 
fuse to be his accomplices, I think, as I said, 
that if Mr. Robert Lovelace had ill designs upon 
you, you could defend yourself very well; but 
if ‘‘they say” should attack you, you are utter- 
ly defenseless, ‘The best and the noblest he 
does not spare, and, like Death, he loves “a 
shining mark, a signal blow.” Malice, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness find him their ready 
and willing tool. You know whe—antedating 
events, my dear Lavinia—is an eminent states- 
man. Of course he has enemies, and present- 
ly we shall read, in little paragraphs that fly 
about like wasps, ‘‘ They say that the Honor- 
able Somebody is the most devoted friend of 
John Barleycorn,” Or he is a distinguished 
general, Wait and you shall hear: “They 
say that he woos the goddess Chance with the 
fervor of Charles Fox.” Or you are a famous 
belle, and then, hapless Lavinia, you will hear 
that “they say” what can not be written or 
spoken, but will be conveyed by shrugs, smirks, 
and exclamations, I say that we are all at the 
mercy of this villain, and yet he is powerless if 
we do not all help him, Therefore, my dear 
child, he is no villain at all but by our consent. 
Nay, "he does not exist if we will that he shall 
not. ‘The nameless wrongs, the vile crimes, 


he commits, the unspeakable sorrows with which 
he blights the happiest households, are really 
not his offenses at all, Lavinia, they are ours, 
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When you make the grand tour be sure and 
go to the Harz Mountains, and see the spectre 
of the Brocken. Huge, towering, threatening, 
the giant in the clouds confronts you. Raise 
your hand, and the mighty form moves his. 
Bow your head, and that appalling head re- 
sponds, A whole fairy-lore of mystery and 
terror springs from that awful figure in the air. 
But it is only your own reflection, Lavinia— 
yourself shadowed upon the cloud; and when 
you descend the mountajn, the spectre of the 
Brocken disappears. And this spectre—this 
“on,” whom the French call a liar, this “they 
say,” the remorseless rascal who does more 
mischief in a morning than all the thieves in 
town in a year—is only ourselves, Lavinia; 
making each other our victims, stealing the 
jewel of a good name, or defiling the purity of 
the loveliest character. If you wish to find 
fault with me, do so; Iamall vulnerable. But 
do not stab me with a slander, and then say 
that “they,” and not you, held the dagger. 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
An Otp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET SUITS. 


| gree. -e suits imported for the spring re- 
tain the prominent features of the winter 
styles—the bouffant back, the tunic upper skirt, 
flowing sleeves, and short narrow skirt elaborate- 
ly trimmed and worn over the smallest possible 
hoops, with large paniers attached. Coats, sux 
coats, waistcoats, and vests, are the masculins. 
sounding names given by French designers to tl 
outer garments of these costumes, all of which 
are merely variations of the old-fashioned basque 
made more bouffant, cut in exaggerated points 
behind or before, with revers or with vest front, 
the sleeves either coat-shaped or else open and 
hanging low. Many wraps are made over a lin- 
ing and perfectly fitted to the figure, thus dis- 
pensing with a separate corsage beneath, while 
others are loose in front and belted like a polo- 
naise or casaque, the back alone being tight. 
The last are long enough to serve as upper 
skirts, and are looped by pleats high on the 
hips, but the back is not draped, the fashion- 
able full appearance being given by an addition- 
al basque set on at the belt, usually in large 
box-pleats, and extending only across the back. 
The front of the garment is buttoned all the way 
down. f 

A style destined to be popular with the young 
ladies has a tight coat very long and pointed in 
front, rounded quite short behind, and worn over 
a small square tunic that hangs only at the back, 
filling up the space left where the coat is sloped 
away. Another youthful and jaunty design is 
a short paletot with a vest set in front or out- 
lined by trimming, the back partly fitted by three 
seams or by only one, yet taken in sufficiently to 
prevent the ugly fullness of the sailor jacket and 
give the proper spring over the large tournure 
beneath. Again there are basques perfectly 
straight around with Louis XIV. waistcoats—a 
handsome design for black silk suits worn with 
a jabot of white lace in front and a frill of lace 
falling over the hand in true marquise style. 
The great variety of sleeved garments indicates 
that they will be preferred to belted mantles, al- 
though the latter are very graceful, and will be 
worn especially by elderly ladies. Skirts of suits 
are of easy walking length and unchanged in 
shape, being gored flatly in front and at the 
sides, and full behind, giving the effect of a 
round skirt. If much trimmed with flounces, 
they are but three yards or three and a quar- 
ter wide; if with flat trimmings they are wider, 
Measuring sometimes four yards. Imported 
dresses are faced with foundation net or crin- 
oline and not bound with braid, the dress mate- 
rial being turned under an inch or two and 
hemmed to the facing. 

Long sashes have given place to basques and to 
bows, with many loops and short slanting ends, 
or else cut in leaf shape. A simple and pretty 
substitute for a sash is made of a three-cornered 
piece of the dress goods—the half of a square of 
* eighteen inches—scallop the ‘edges or trim to 
match the dress, arrange the long side in two 
large box-pleats and stitch to the back of the 
belt, allowing a heading of the pleats above the 
belt. A button like those on the front of the 
dress is put in the centre of each pleat on the 
belt. This gives the appearance of a postillion 
basque, and is really a stylish addition. Two 
or three pendants of velvet, or else an elaborate 
ornament of passementerie, are posed at the back 
of the neck and allowed to fall to the waist over 
black silk garments. Jet slides are placed at 
the head of these velvet pendants and among the 
bows with which the ends are finished. Many 
large and peculiarly shaped bows, made with 
pleated loops, a jet slide, and oblong ends all 
piped with satin or velvet, are seen on silk suits 
catching up a deep flounce at each side, or poised 
on a sleeve, or arranged in rows down the mid- 
dle of the back. 

On black silk suits the trimming for over 
dresses is lace with passementerie, or passemen- 
terie with fringe, while that for the skirt con- 
sists of flounces and bias bands, usually velvet 
or satin, arranged in rows across the front width 
or up the side gores to the belt, and straight 
around the back of the dress. The only frills 
seen on over garments are very narrow; such as 
inch-wide ruffles, double and bias, headed by a 
light vine of passementerie that conceals the 
seam by which the frill is sewed on. Flounces 
are confined to under-skirts, where they are 
needed to relieve their plainness. Newly im- 
ported silk suits have a wide flounce, sometimes 
twenty inches deep, edged top and bottom with 
a double fold of satin. Such a flounce is pretti- 





ly caught up by a bow at each side near the 
front, disclosing folds of satin arranged beneath 
in involved squares. As it is desirable to have 
the front of the skirt perfectly flat, the wide 
flounce is often left off the front width and folds ; 
not merely bias bands, but folds piped at the top 

only, are placed in parallel rows across the front. 

Another novel suit has deep box-pleatings set 

on the side gores, with only a band of velvet on 

the front and back. A narrow row of side pleat- 

ing is put below wide flounces, or a bias band of 

velvet or silk is placed around the bottom of the 

skirt, making the lowest flounce two or three 

inches above the edge of the dress. ‘The lower 

edge of flounces is cut in sharp points, large 

scallops, or long leaves, and bound with satin 

or edged with Tom Thumb fringe. Gathered 

flounces are very scant, containing scarcely one- 

third extra fullness, and are headed by a flat band 

or by passementerie. Side pleatings are made 

in the manner taught in Bazar No. 36, Vol. IL., 

piped at each edge with satin and sewed on with- 

outa heading. ‘Two flounces eight or ten inches 

wide are.much worn, also a very wide flounce 

with two or three narrower ones above it over- 
lapping each other. .Black velvet is much used 

for trimming black and grisaille silks, that will 
be worn in this climate until the end of June. 

The colors seen among imported suits of silk are 

plum, olive-brown, ardoise or slate, and frog- 
green. ‘The trimmings are the ruffles we have 
described, with bands and pipings of velvet of 

the same shade as the dress. Satin will be used 
in double folds and as pipings. 

The preference this season is, as it has long 
been, for black silk costumes, as their different 
parts may be made useful in many ways—the 
under-skirt can be worn with piqué, muslin, and 
buff linen over dresses, the upper skirt and wrap 
with dresses of almost any color—thus giving 
variety to a limited wardrobe. A stylish black 
silk suit, imported for a young lady for the pres- 
ent intermediate season, has two scant flounces 
on the skirt cut in deep leaves and bound with 
satin. A very short, square tunic is edged with 
passementerie and fringe, and drawn backward 
by large bows. A Louis-Quinze coat or basque 
deeply pointed in front, sloping shorter behind, 
has a vest simulated by trimming on the front 
and two large bows at the back. Three pend- 
ants of bias velvet piped with satin fall from the 
back of the neck, and are finished at the end 
with leaf-like points on which are jet buckles. 
Sabot sleeves, with bow and buckles on the band 
above the wrist. Valenciennes lace fril! at neck 
and hands, Black hat with tea-rose spray. Ecru 
kid gloves with three buttons at the wrist. 

A suit of grisaille silk similarly fashioned is 
trimmed with three scalloped ruffles edged with 
narrow black fringe, the fullness held in a box- 
pleat between each scallop. A bias band of black 
velvet is at the bottom of the skirt and between 
each ruffle. Silk sufficiently good for such suits 
can now be bought for $1 50 a yard, though 
that at $2 is oftenest sold, ‘Twenty yards is a 
pattern, . 

Among cheaper suits, such as poplin and mo- 

hair, the same designs are carried out. Gray 
poplin suits with black velvet trimming are oft- 
enest inquired for at the furnishing houses. A 
model among them is a light gray poplin, the 
skirt trimmed with a straight flounce ten inches 
wide in box-pleats, with a ruche heading held by 
black velvet ribbon sewed through the centre. 
Similar ruches cross the front width. Very 
short tunic, sloping away to show the trimming 
on the front, and edged with a ruche. Short, 
half-fitting basque with coat-sleeves, and a belt 
with a triangular piece pleated on the back. The 
price is $55. Suits of cheaper gray stuffs cost 
from $15 to $25, and are composed of a half- 
fitting basque, a belt with triangular pleating be- 
hind, and a single skirt trimmed with a wide 
gathered flounce headed by two narrower ones 
cut bias, and the edges hemmed on the machine 
to show a piping of colored worsted braid, either 
blue, purple, or green. Plainer still are neat suits 
of wash poplin, with a loose paletot or a Metter- 
nich cape and skirt, simply scalloped and bound 
with brown or purple braid. ‘These are $11 or 
$12. 
Black alpaca suits are made with a very 
graceful polonaise, caught up in pleats at the 
sides and back to form two long points bebind. 
Coat-sleeves and belt with triangular piece. The 
skirt has a ten-inch bias flounce, machine 
hemmed, scantily gathered with a bias strip of 
alpaca stitched on an inch from the top, and 
leaving a frill above. Three bands and a ruffle 
on the wrists. The alpaca is of the quality sold 
for 75 cents a yard, and the suit, ready-made, is 
$18. 


Handsomer suits of beaver mohair are trimmed 
with satin, and at a little distance would be mis- 
taken for silk. The over dress is a regular 
basque, with skirt three-quarters of a yard long, 
coat-sleeves, and pleated trimming outlining a 
vest. The skirt has a bias ten-inch strip lined 
with foundation net, scalloped, and bound with 
satin, and laid in large box-pleats an eighth of a 
yard apart. This is placed two inches above 
the edge of the skirt. Belt and bow of loops 
andends. Price $40. 


VARIETIES, 


Parasols for the spring are large, and made 
with many gores. The material is substantial 
serge-pongee that will not spot or split easily, in 
white or écru, lined with colored silk, such as 
grass-green, chestnut-brown, blue, and purple. 
The edges are cut in large scallops, and bound 
with silk like the lining. With bamboo handles 
the price is $8; with imitation tortoise-shell 
sticks, $7 50. Black parasols are smaller, with 
colored linings and scalloped edges. 

Mantles of black drap d’été, similar to cash- 
mere, are made up for spring wraps. In Met- 
ternich shape, trimmed with a double quilling 








notched at the edges, the price is $25. A dou- ] 


ble cape of black cashmere, round and long, is 
braided with black, gold, and white, and fringed 
with these colors. ‘This handsome carriage wrap 
is $45. A regular talma, much embroidered 
and braided, is $50. ‘These are worn by Paris- 
iennes as extra wraps with suits. 

Knitted mantles of double zephyr, overcast 
with silk floss, are shown for the demi-season 
and for summer evening wraps. These are in 
beautiful shapes, and in rich Turkish colors 
softly blended, or in Roman stripes, or pure 
white with a border of a single color. Price 
$12 to $18. 

Square handkerchiefs of raw silk, blue with 
white, or white with a blue, or Scotch plaid 
border, are worn around the neck, and knotted 
with a sailor tie in front; price $1 50 to $2 50. 

Cravat bows made of two loops and ends of 
China crape ribbon with a gilt buckle in the cen- 
tre are shown in Naples blue, poppy-color, and 
the pale mignonnette-green. A pin is at the back 
to fasten them on like a brooch. Price $1 50. 
Small bows of narrow ribbon have loops and 
ends of different colors to suit the two or three 
colors that will appear in summer costumes ; 
buff, black, and white are together, or blue, 
black, and buff; $1 25. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames Pincuon ; and DiepEen; and Messrs. 
Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_E, & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Among the notable men in the present House 
of Representatives none is more conspicuous, 
from official position or talent, than Speaker 
BuLaineE. His organization indicates great phys- 
ical strength, force of will, quick perception, 
self-poise. Though born and reared in Pennsyl- 
vania, he has the physique of a Maine lumber- 
man. Tall, admirably proportioned, full, round, 
deep, but no surplus flesh; every inch of him 
seems to be necessary—no more, no less—to 
make the.complete physical organization, Full 
of life-power, he looks to be a man into whom 
the genial juices of the earth flow as he walks; 
the soil nourishes him whenever he treads on it. 
There are such, as there are those for whom 
there is no nutriment with savory unction, As 
Mr. BLAINE sits in the Speaker’s chair he looks 
the personification of a presiding officer. He is 
the only man I have ever seen in that position 
who fills my idea of what a Speaker should be, 
Perhaps he has not the urbanity of Henry Ciay, 
but he has that wonderful clearness that sees 
right through all parliamentary difficulties and 
makes his decisions law, not because he has de- 
livered them Rowdy, but because they are 


clearly right. Ona late occasion, when the strong 
men of the House ered him with entangling 
motions, and the “light weights’? pestered him 


with questions of parliamentary punctilio, heap- 
ing them up in t piles before him, he went 
right through them all clear as a sunbeam, and 
straight as a plumb-line. It was superb to seea 
great mind crashing through subterfuges and 
sophistries, and leading the House safely and 
speedily about its business. 

—If the proverb be true that “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church,” it may, 
with slight alteration, = to be accurate in 
the case of the Rev. Dr. Lananan. The persist- 
ency manifested by interested parties to crush 
the efforts which Dr. L. has made to unearth the 
“irregularities” of the Methodist Book Concern 
are having their legitimate results. The intelli- 

ent secular press of the country has, with en- 
ire unanimity, approved his course. And now 
the matter, taking higher and more official form, 
is coming before the Conferences. The Balti- 
more Conference, in session last month, em- 
phatically indorsed the action of Dr. Lananan, 
and signified its approval of that of Rev. HENRY 
SLICER and others who signed the minority re- 
ort. What is to be done? Does the Book 
oncern and its organ propose to denounce the 
Baltimore Conference? Will it assume that its 
members have been influenced by improper mo- 
tives in sustaining Dr. LANAHAN? ill it ques- 
tion their capacity to understand the matter? 
Are the preachers of that Conference honest men 
and courageous? They have, after full discus- 
sion, gravely resolved that ‘‘ the doubt and dis- 
satisfaction can not be removed until the Church 
is put in possession of the facts as shown in the 
testimony ;” that ‘“‘a thorough examination by 
commission or otherwise should be had in ad- 
vance of the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence ;”’ and that ‘‘the thanks of the Church are 
due to the minority of the Book Committee for 
respecting the call of the Church for facts,’’ etc. 
r. SLICER boldly denounces the course of the 
Book Concern’s organ throughout the whole 
proceedings, and warns the Conference that if 
it fails to put its mark upon its editors, ‘‘no man 
who goes hereafter to that Book Concern from 
this Episcopal district will dare to unearth any 
amount of defalcation that may appear, though 
it be as black as night. If you do not intend to 
stand by a Conference member in this affair, you 
need not expect that any man will have back- 
bone enough in the responsible — of Book 
Agent to reveal any amount of wickedness and 
wrong that may come to his knowledge.”’ 

That is what the Rev. Dr. SLIcER says; and 
the Conference, by vote, unanimously sustains 
him. Does the Book Concern and its organs 
propose to ‘‘read him out of the party?’ He 
is a good, tough subject to commence with. 
What is to be done? 

—Archbishop Sratprne, of Baltimore, Pri- 
mate of the Roman Catholic Church in the Unit- 
ed States, is said to be the leader of a third party 
in the @cumenical Council, which aims to me- 
diate between the two extremes. : 

—The eldest son of Mr. GLADSTONE, who in- 
herits much of the ability of his father, and who 
is now in Parliament, is about to ma the 
daughter of Earl Fitzwmi1am. Lord Fitz- 
WILLIAM is the head of the greatest Whig family 
in Yorkshire, and derives an enormous income 
from his colliery and other property. Went- 
worth House, the family seat in Yorkshire, is 
said to be the largest house in England; the fa- 
gade is six hundred feet long. This is the second 
marriage formed by the GLADsTONE family with 
members of the English aristocracy, Mr. G.’s 
niece, daughter of his brother, the late Captain 
GLADSTONE, having married the Earl of BEL- 
MORE, now Governor of New South Wales. 








—Lady Parks, the wife of Sir Harry Parks, 
the British Minister at Japan, has had the honor 
to be the first person to import a piano-forte 
into that country, She is teaching the wife of 
the Mikado how to thump music out of the in- 
strument. 

—Joun Nonsuca, the last of the tribe of Con- 
necticut Indians known as the Niantics, has sold 
out his little interest as a landowner in East 
Lyme, Connecticut, to ALBERT S. MANWARING, 
and a few days since ALBERT took JoHN and 
family, with a few traps, in an ox-team, and cart- 
ed them to New London, where the “noble red 
man”’ will henceforth deem it his right to dwell. 
He is regarded as a slow old Indian, not given 
to red paint and the war-whoop. 

—Pére HYACINTHE remains in Paris, living 
quietly with his sister, but working hard and 
watching with care the various events at Rome 
and elsewhere, bearing upon the polity of the 
Roman Church, p 

—It is just now the recreation of that august 
monarch, King Louis of Bavaria, to pass his 
time in building hanging gardens on the roof 
of his palace, in the shape of an immense arched 
building of glass, extending over the greater 
part of the palace and court-yard, and filled with 
the rarest exotics and most magnificent floral 
productions of the tropics, 

—Among the offices that a woman can, by 
law, hold in England, are—Queen, Marshal, Great 
Chamberlain, Constable of England, Commis- 
sioner of Sewers, Governor of a Work-house, Sex- 
ton, Keeper of the Gate-house of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, Returning Officer for 
Members of Parliament, Constable, Overseer of 
the Poor, Jailer, She may have the custody of 
a castle, and have the right to vote for church- 
wardens. 

—That very droll gentleman, Mr. STEPHEN 
MasseErtT, is having unusual success in the cities 
of the West, with his varied entertainment on 
“Japan and China.” At Chicago, great tlocks 
of paws rushed to hear him at Farwell Hall, 
and went away in the pleasantest frame of mind 
possible, 

—Miss Anna DickKrnson denies with great 
strenuousness the charge that she is a man- 
hater, but declines to be regarded as a plaything 
that smells sweet like a flower, or sounds sweet- 
ly like a German flute. 

—It appears to be understood in military cir- 
cles that General Emory Upron is to relieve 
General PiTcHER as Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. General Upton, 
though quite a young man, has a fine army rec- 
ord, having been under fire about as many times 
as it was possible for an officer to be, and sey- 
eral times wounded. He is the author of the 
work on tactics ordered to be used in the U. 8. 
Army. Isa native of Batavia, N.Y, 

—A bereaved citizen of Bangor weeps for his 
fifth wife. To prevent misapprehension it should 
be added that he weeps because she is dead, and 
not because he is in search of her, 

—Of JEFFERSON Davis the New Orleans Pica- 
yune says: ‘‘ He was the most honored guest at 
a recent social aeawe in that city, and has 
lost none of the graces of manner and brilliancy 
of conversation for which he has ever been dis- 
tinguished.”’ 

—When the Rev. Dr. Jonn Hatt came from 
Treland to the Presbyterian Church at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, it was 
upon a $6000 gold salary. Now that gold isn’t 
of much account, his people contemplate elevat- 
ing the pay to $10, reenbacks, which would 
really be no more than the correct thing for them 
to do for that estimable and able divine. 

—Mrs, Cox, the wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Pamnney, 
well known many years as one of the most emi- 
nent revival preachers this country has produced. 

—M. PREVOST-PARADOL, who is mentioned as 
likely to be the new embassador of France to 
the United States, is the son of a French naval 
officer and a Jady connected with the ThéAatre 
Francais of Paris. He was born in 1829, and 
educated in the state schools of the capital 
where he gained the highest prizes at the annual 
examinations. Continuing his studies ardently 
after leaving college, he took the degree of Doc- 
tor, to qualify himself for a professorship in lit- 
erature, to which he was appointed at the Uni- 
versity of Aix, in Provence. There, however, 
he remained only a year. In 1856 the Journal 
des Debats, which in those difficult times was 
struggling almost for its existence, and had once 
or twice been on the very verge of destruction 
was on the look-out for a writer of sufficient 
ability and tact to carry on the desperate game 
of upholding the sinking standard of liberty 
without so far compromising the newspaper as 
to bring it under the stroke of the terrible 
“warning.” The task was at once hopeless and 
discouraging; and one writer after another had 
undertaken it and failed. Nevertheless it was 
proposed to M. PREvost-PaRADOL, and he at 
once embraced the offer, and immediately took 
rank as one of the ablest journalists France has 
produced. 

—Mr. Dickens has, by special invitation, been 
paying a visit to the Queen. Some years ago, 
when invited to participate in private theatricals 
before her Majesty, he declined, on the ground 
that he would not enter any house where he 
could not be received asaguest. It is now sup- 
posed he is to be made a baronet, or a something 
better. 

—Apropos of the shooting of M. Victor Nor 
by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, the Havre, a 
French journal, gives the following suspicious 
story, as having been told by the French Em- 
peror himself of his royal cousin: “I was once 
strolling in the streets of New York with Cousin 
PIERRE, when my cigar went out. I asked a 
Yankee for a Hight, and he very civilly handed 
me a splendid Havana which he was smoking. 
On giving it back I was awkward enough to burn 
his cheek, whereupon he abused me vociferous- 
ly. Knowing myself to be in the wrong, I en- 
deavored to mollify him by apologies, But, un- 
luckily, PIERRE, who was on the other side of 
the street, and heard the Yankee using high 
words to me, stepped across, drew his pistol, 
and shot the man dead on the spot. For this 
‘affair’ we were both of us put in prison for two 
months.’”’ Rather a tough story, but as a French 
gentleman says it’s true, we must be courteoua 
enough to copy. . 

—A Mr. McGoosLem, a wealthy farmer of 
Ohio, committed suicide on the 15th ult. No 
reason for the rash act is given, but a paper con- 
taining one of Mr. GREELEY’s confessions of 
‘“What I Know About Farming” was found 
tightly clasped in his right hand. So they say. 
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Sofa-Pillow in Satin Stitch and Netted Guipure, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tus sofa-pillow is eleven inches square, and is covered with 
colored ‘satin ornamented with satin stitch and netted guipure, 
For the cover in netted aneae werk a foundation in straight net- 
ting, sixty-six squares way, of the size shown by Fig. 2. § 
Work as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, in point de toile, point 
d'esprit, and point de réprise, and with wheels, but leave the mid- 
dle part, which'is to be cut out, without working. Work the de- 
sign shown in full size in Fig. 3 in satin stitch with silk twist, in 
shades of the color of the foundation and with gold thread (with 
the latter work the heads and stems). Then lay the netted gui- 
pure under the embroidered satin foundation, cut out the middle 
part, and edge both the embroidery and the netting with netted 
edging and a ruche of violet satin ribbon. Work the edging from 
the description given for the Netted Guipure Edging, Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. 111., No. 13, p. 196. Sew the completed cover on a 
cushion of the requisite size which has previously been covered 
with satin, and trimmed with lace and a ruche corresponding to 


that on the cover. 
Sofa-Pillow with 
Orpehst Cover, 


gs. 1-4. 

Tuts round pillow is 
first covered with green 
cashmere, over which 
is set a crocheted cover 
of green twisted 
wool. It is +12 
inches in diam- 
eter, and is hung 
up by means of green woolen 
cords and tassels. The centre 
of the crocheted cover and the 
border are worked separately. 
Begin in the centre of the mid- 
dle part with a foundation of 10 
st. (stitches), join these in a 
round with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
work then the Ist 
round.—?2 p. (picots) 
on each stitch; for 
making each picot 
take a loop out of 
the st., crochet 1 ch. 
(chain), and draw 
the loop two-fifths 
of an inch out on the 
needle. At the end 
of the round work 3 
ch. instead of the 
last p. 2d round.— 
In every p. of the 
former round 1 sl., 
after: every sl. 1 ch. 
3d round.—1 p. two- 
fifths of an inch long 
on each st. of the 
former round. The 
4th round is like the 2d round, The 3d and 4th rounds are repeated 
twice more, but in the 6th round the sl. must be worked loosely, and no 
ch, worked after them. ‘The 8th round, which is again composed of , 
sl, and ch., completes the middle part. Before working the border 
crochet with green twisted wool a long and short piece of narrow picot 
braid, which imitates mignardise, and is worked as follows: * 2 ch., 
draw the loop out on the needle to a p. a third of an inch long, and 
draw the needle out of the p. 
Then draw the working 
thread through the Ist ch. as 
a loop, putting the needle 
through the vein at the right 
of this st. (in Fig. 2 it is the 
vein marked with an arrow), 
crochet 2 ch., and draw the 
loop on the needle out to a 
P a third of an inch long. 
Draw the needle again out 
of the p., and draw the working thread as a loop through. the first of the 
Jast worked 2 ch., putting the needle through the left vein of a ch. ; repeat 
from > till the braid counts 60 p. on each side. ‘The long piece of braid 
must count 504 p. on each side. Fig. 3 gives a scallop of the border. 
Begin on the inner part of the scallop by working.1 de. (double crochet) 
in the 13th and 14th p.-of the longer piece of picot braid (counting from 
the beginning), so that both picots shall be joined together; then eight 
times more always 1 de. on the following 2 p. Turn the work, crochet 
5 ch., 1 sl, in the de. first crocheted, 1 de. in the 3 p. after the Ist dc., 
then turn the work and work back on the chain-stitch scallop 5 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), 1 dc. in the following 3 p., > then turning the work, 5 sc. 
in the 5 sc. previously worked (always putting the needle through the 
back veins of the stitches), 1 de. in the following free p., and repeat four 
times from *. Turn the work, and crochet back 4 sc. on the.5 sc. of 
the former round, 1 de. in the following free p., > and turning the work, 
4 sc. on the former 4 sc., 1 dc. in the following free p., and from the 
last * repeat six times. Lastly, crochet :n the same manner six times 
more always 3 sc. on the former round of sc., in doing which the work 
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aR _:.. ‘must always be turned again; after every 3 sc. 1 de. in the fol- 
? lowing free p. of the picot braid. . Fasten on the shorter picot 
Ss: braid, and crochet at the end of the last dc. 1 sc. in the follow- 
‘ing p. of the short picot braid, 1 ch., 1 sc. in the following p, 
of ‘be short picot braid, 1 ch.,-1 sc. in the following p. of the 
short picot braid, 1-sl. in the following de. on the other side of 
the scallop, after which fasten the thread and cut it off. Sew 
together the following two p. of the short and long picot braid, 
first drawing one p. through the other. Work: the remaining 
eleven scallops in the same manner and connected with this 
one; but at the beginning of each scallop crochet the first of the 
9 de. in the 12th and 13th following picot of the longer picot 
braid. After completing the last scallop, sew together the be- 
ginning and end of each piece of picot braid. Beginning in the 
middle of the under part of a scallop crochet around the outer 
edge 1 sc. in both middle p., so that they are joined together ; 
* 5 ch., 1 sc. in the following two picots; from > repeat six 
times. Work 5 ch., 1 sc. in the following 2 p., 1 sc. in the fol- 
lowing two p., 1 se. in the following three p., twice always 1 sc. 
in the following two p., 2 ch., fasten to the chain-stitch scallop 
previously formed by means of 1 sl., and work 12 ch. ; three tithes 
alternately work 1 sc.. 
in the following two 
p., 2ch., fasten to the 
opposite | chain-stitch 
scallop and work. 2 
ch. ; . four times ‘al- 
ternately crochet 1 sc. 
in the following two 
p., 5 ch. Continue 
in this manner till 
all the scallops are 
joined on their 
sides, and then join to the Ist sc. of 
this round by means of 1 sl. Lastly, 
crochet in each chain-stitch scallop on 
the edge of the border scallops of sc. 
and de., as shown by Fig. 3, and join { 
the middle part. and border by 
means of 1 sl., always putting the 
needle in the free p. on the inner 
edge of the border 
and in the outer 
edge of the central 
part. Iron the cro- 
cheted cover be- 
tween damp linen, 
and sew it on the 
pillow, which is fill- 
ed with horse-hair 
and covered as al- { 
ready described. 
Arrange the cord 
from the illustra- 
tion. Instead of 
the crocheted cover, 
a cover in netted 
guipure, worked 
with twisted wool, 
may be used. In 
this case work for 
the foundation a round 
piece of netting of the 
requisite size, and for the border the requisite number of single tabs of 
the shape shown by Fig. 4. Work the edges of the tabs and of the 
middle part with button-hole stitch, and work the netted foundation in 
point d’esprit and point de reprise, in the manner shown by Fig. 4. 


Case for Point Lace Embroidery. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a simple arrangement by means of which the 

s point lace embroidery, 
and foundation on 
which it is worked, 
may be rolled up and 
easily carried about, as 
shown by Fig. 2. This 
case takes the place of 
a work-bag, and keeps 
the work clean. The 
oil-cloth on which the 
designated design is traced is laid on another piece of oil-cloth or 
i leather of the same size. Bind the edges of both pieces together with 
silk braid half an inch wide, and furnish the corners of one end of this 
underlayer, in the manner shown by Fig. 1, with two pieces of tape, 
each twelve inches long, which serve for fastening. The point lace 
embroidery is worked on this underlayer, which is rolled together up to 
the part being worked, and fastened with a pin, as shown by Fig. 2. 
‘In fastening the case the materials for the embroidery may be rolled in 
with the work. : 


Point Lace Border for Covers, Under-Sleeves, etc. 
Tuts border serves for trimming covers, cushions, open under-sleeves, 
lambrequins, etc. The manner of working this embroidery, and the 
description of the requisite lace stitches, will be found in the Supple- 
ment to Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. III., which gives a detailed 
description of the art of making point lace, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 
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Fig. 3.—Srction. or Borprer oF Tipy. 
Fou Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Case For Point Lace Em- 
BROIDERY.—CLOSED. 
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ETC.—[See Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11, Supplement. ] 
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CrocHet SquaRE FOR CovERLET, CraDLE, OR TABLE Cover. 





Fig. 1.—Ece Warmer.—Oren. 


Crochet Square for Coverlet, Cradle, or Table Cover. 
Turis square is worked in ribbed crochet stitch, always putting the nee- 
dle through the back veins of the stitches. 
foundation of 4 st., join these in a round with 1 sl. and crochet: Ist round. 
—In each st. 2 sc. (single crochet). 


inches square. Lay the flannel pieces over a piece 





of the lining and a thin layer of wadding, quilt the 
layer together in diamonds, and join them on the 
edge with the linen pieces. Before laying on the 
upper piece of linen, trim it, according to the illus- 
tration, with the netted guipure squares, which con- 
sist of a foundation of straight netting six inches 
square, which is worked in point d’esprit, and orna- 
mented with figures in point de reprise. Fig. 3 
shows such a figure with the edge. Fig. 4 may 
also be used. Finish the edge of the upper part ’ 
with lace, and head it with lace surmounted on the 
outside with a cross seam in thread, and on the in- 
side with a cross seam of red split wool. Edge the 
netted guipure square also with a thread cross 
seam. Lastly, sew the two halves together along 
two adjacent sides, and furnish the other two sides 
with buttons and cord loops for fastening. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the egg warmer in use. 
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Rosette in Venetian Embroidery. 
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Turis rosette serves for trimming cravats, lingerie, s J 
caps, etc. It is worked on fine linen in button- 








hole stitch, and ornamented with lace stitch in the 








same manner as the collar, Figs. 1-4, Harper's. Bode 
Bazar, Vol. II1., No.9. For the manner of work- 3 ma ee @ 
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ing'the rosette see description of this collar. Cut re 
away the surplus material on the outer edges of the 
rosette and between the design figures, and then 
edge it with interwoven button-hole stitches, which 





























are worked like the edging of the collar already 
mentioned. 





Tatted Insertion. 


Tuis insertion serves for trimming blouses, lin- 


j gerie, under-clothing, etc. 
Begin in the centre with a 


At the end of the round | ch., and follows: seven times altern- 
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Fig. 2.—Srction or Netrep Guirure Cover For Sora-PILtow. 
Foi Size. 











Fig. 2.—Eac WarmMer.—CLoseD. 


Work with two threads, beginning with the 
middle strip of the three-leaved figures. 


Tie the working and foundation 


threads together, and work with only one thread a three-leaved figure as 
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Pots 








F 1 J turn the work. 2d round.— ately 3 ds. (double stitches), 
In the first st. 2 sc., then 1 p. (picot), after that again \< 
rrr» A, Ss three times alternately 1 sc. 3 ds., and join this in a 
in an st. of the former round, ring; close to this work a 
3 sc. in the following st. ; in ; ring composed of 3 ds., a 
the last sc. 2 sc.; fasten’ to Roserre IN VENETIAN EMBROIDERY FOR fasten to the last p. of the q 
a the ch. at the beginning of : Cars, Cravats, ETC. former ring, four times al- 
W the round, work 1 ch., and See Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 9, p 182. ternately 3 ds., 1 p., then 
a |, turn the work for the next again 3 ds.; close to this 
round. Leave unnoticed the work a ring like the first, 
ei L. last ch., as well as the st. by , which must, however, be 
4 means of which the fastened to the last ™ 
work was fastened. p. of the former |F 
< = 38d round.—In ring instead 
= the Ist sc. of. form- y, 
4 2 sc.,in ing the 
POGRR y ; Hy 
pa ae | 

















Fig. 4.—Netrep GurpurE Ficure 
FOR Eaa WARMER. 


the following 2 sc. each 1 sc., > in 
the following st. 3 sc., 3 sc. in 
Repeat twice 
from *; work 2 sc. in the last 
3¢., fasten to the ch. at the be- 

ginning of the round, make 
| ch., and turn the work. 
4th round.—Work this and 


the following 3 st. 


the following rounds in the 
same manner, but increase 
the number of stitches 
between the widenings. 
This always takes place 
in the middle one of the 
se. worked in1se. Be- 
gin each round at a cor- 
ner of the square. The 
figures which begin in 
the 10th round consist 
of double crochet stitch- 
es, which are worked in 
the corresponding veins 
of the stitches of the 
round before the last. 
The illustration distinctly 
shows the manner of work- 


ing and the design of the 


figures. 


Egg Warmer, Figs. 1-4. 
Tus egg warmer, which may 
also be used for keeping potatoes 





TaTtEeD INSERTION FOR 
Brovusys, Lixcerie, ETc. 
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«wtih 


the for- 
and oth- mer scal- 
er vegeta-_ lop. On each 
bles warm, is side of this strip 


made of white 
linen and red flan- 
nel, the latter being 
quilted in diamonds over 
a thin layer of wadding 
Set a netted guipure square in the 
upper part of the cover, and finish the 
edge with netted guipure edging an inch. 
and a quarter wide. Cut of linen, flan- 
nel, and stiff lining each two pieces ten 


work:a row as fol- 
lows: tie the work- 
ing and _ foundation 
threads together, and work 

with only one thread ten plain 
stitches, but after working the fifth 
stitch fasten to the middle p. of the middle 
ving of the three-leaved figure, turn the com- 
pleted ring downward, and, with one thread, 
work close to this a ring composed of five 


Fig. 3.—Satin Stitcx EmpromwEry 
For Sora-PILtow. 
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bas ce 4 v - 


Fig. 3.—Nettep GuirvrE Figure 


FoR Eco WaRMER. 


first p. 


Having completed this ring, 
fasten to the first ring of the three- 


leaved figure at the point where it 
is joined in a ring; turn the three- 


leaved figure downward, and 
work »* over the foundation 
thread a scallop composed of 

2 ds., 1 
alternately 1 p., 3 ds., then 


p., 3 ds., four times 


again 1 p. and 3 ds. ; after 
this fasten to the middle p. 
of the last ring of the three- 
leaved figure, turn the 
work, and work over tlie 
foundation thread a’ sec- 
ond scallop composed ‘of 
five times alternately 8 
ds., 1 p., and then 2 ds. 
Now turn the work again, 
and make a three-leaved 
figure like the former, but 
instead of forming the 
middle p. of the first ring, 
fasten to the last p. of the 
first scallop; this three- 


leaved figure must lie on the 
other side, as shown by the 

illustration. 
again and repeat from > till 
the strip is as long as the in- 
sertion is desired, but when 
working the first of the two scal- 
lops, instead of working the first 
: picot always fasten to the last p. of 


Turn the work 





TaTTED AND CrocHet Epcina 
FoR Brovses, LINGERIE, ETC, 
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dation thread 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., and close to this 
two rings each of ten plain stitches and 
fastened in the to the two middle p. of 


the completed strip. ‘The illustration shows the 
manner of proceeding, Work a similar round 
on the other side of the middle strip. 


Tms serves for trimming lingerie, caps, cov- 
ert, ot set make te under Folie ike figures of 
w 


ring, 2 ds., 1 short 1 short p., 8 ds., 1 

Jong Pos 4 ae after a ‘hen space of thread 
work a ring like the former, and after another third 
of an inch space of thread work a as follows: 4 
sharanay§ de tenSeetoen Sct eng poe 
rn : 
after a thied of an inch sas ePeank wore rings 
like the second and and after the same of 
thread work a ring like the first, but instead of work- 


re must be fastened to the former one, as 

shown by the illustration, The insertion strip of the 

ream ead cng omnedetpek aot p ta, 

rections; e: coun! 

1 pe 5 ds. Loave two-fifths of an inch of thread 

which are fastened to each other 
ures in the manner shown by the 


a aren these rin 
and to the rosette 
illustration, 





A WIFE OF THE PERIOD. 


Dear Frederic, am I to blame 
That you've such odd opinions, 
And fancy wives were only meant 
To be their husbands’ minions ? 
To stay at home from morn till night, 
And shun the world's enjoyment, 
With servants for society, 
And sewing for employment? 


A splendid creature I should be 
To pass my time as 'd like! 

A sweet domestic nondescript, 
Insofferably prade-like ! 

No, thank you, Fred; I freely own 

he frailties of a woman, 

Quiie unashamed because my tastes 

Are social, Sir, and—human?t 


Imagine what a pleasant fate— 
The very thonght ia shocking !— 
To have no higher aim in life 
Than darn the household stocking! 
To pay no visits; to attend 
No balls; to keep no mee pag 
To give no dinners—wear plain clothes— 
Ob, mockery of marriage ! 


*T were well, Fred, if yon heard at once 
My strong determination 
Regardin e necessity 
f valu ng oy station. 
And vine tell you, Sir, 
Your w: as one pet passion, 
Expressed most neatly by the phrase 
f “following th on.” 


So, Fred, in future let us have 
No more fine words or moral. 
Be sure it’s not at all my wish 
That you and I should quarrel. 
But since you have suggested, Sir, 
M ghange from gay to quiet, 
And threaten a compulsive course, 
I merely answ wd 











THE CASHMERE BOUQUET. 


“O® Mr, Allen! you can’t—you mustn’t— 
you don’t dare—oh! splendid !” 

A superb double Bengal rose flew from some 
unknown summit of bloom through the perfumed 
air of the conservatory, and fell lightly at the 
feet of Rose Ainsley, the belle of the ball-room, 
to which the first bewitching strains of a Strauss 
waltz were wooing her back again. 

‘* Fairly won, Miss Ainsley! I shall claim 
my reward, remember, as soon as I get back to 
earth. No, you mustn’t put it in your hair your- 
self —that is one of my demands; the very 
least.” 

The voice fell, like the rose, from the very 
apex of the blossoming pyramid. Rose Ains- 
ley’s wishes were law to the gentlemen of the 
Park Hill set that season, and one of the lightest 
of them had sent the exquisite Harvey Allen 
climbing over flower-pots, and up increasingly 
fragile steps, to ravish the crowning glory of Mrs, 
Buhl's conservatory. 

** Dare? What wouldn’t I dare for you?- You 
might help me down, though; for, if Mrs. Buhl 
happens this way, it may not occur to her that 
* Man in society is like a flower.’” 

**Oh yes, I'll help you down, you bold adven- 
turer; but that’s your second demand, remem- 
ber—you have only one left of the three wishes 
I was rash enough to promise you. You never 
told me you had been to school to the Ravels. 
Take care—you'll throw down that calla, Wait 
till I move this fuchsia out of the way. There 
—now your road is clear. Oh, don’t set your 
foot on those violets. I declare, I’ve ruined one 
of my gloves with those clumsy flower-pots.” 

In her pink silk ball dress, her cheeks glowing 
with pretty excitement, her lips pouting 1n pretty 
‘dismay, Rose Ainsley looked the successful rival 
of the namesake flower that lay on her bosom. 
Perhaps the comparison did not seem hackneyed 
to Harvey Allen, looking down upon her irom 
his triumphant elevation. Perhaps the graceful 
white arms flashing in and out among the dusky 
leaves rather hindered than hastened his descent. 
Perhaps he was rather longer than was absolute- 
ly necessary in fastening the blushing trophy 
among her dark curls, Yes, decidedly longer 
than necessary. At least, that was the opinion 





of Mr. John Staunton, who arrived at the door 
of the conservatory just in time to witness the 
pretty scene, and who was mean enough to stay 
and watch it, though he entirely failed to appre- 
ciate its beauty. 

** You are the queen rose,” Harvey whispered. 
Poor fellow, his voice trembled as he daringly 
took the little hand that had lost a glove in his 


service. 

“This is my third wish. Oh, Rose, will you 
give it to me?” 

Rose Ainsley’s dark eyes lifted in pretty sur- 

rise, and met those of John Staunton. 

“For thenext Lancers? With pleasure, Mr. 
Allen, if I had not promised Mr. Staunton, who is 
coming for me, I see. If you will only exchange 
it. I have one more quadrille free, I believe— 
n0, itis a galop.” 

**Oh—thank you—thank you—certainly.” 

‘There seemed to be nothing else to say, but 
Mr. Harvey Allen hardly knew what he was 
saying. 

“ Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the sweetest that earth ever gave ?” 


sang Rose, lightly, as they walked through the 
green aisle to meet John Staunton half-way. 

** Your rose must certainly have come from 
there, Mr. Allen. Don’t you envy the Light of 
the Harem her rose-garden? I'd give my heart 
as well as my hand for a bouquet from there, I 
declare!” she exclaimed, mischievously conscious 
that both gentlemen heard her tantalizing offer. 

** Ah, Mr. Staunton, is it the Lancers? You 
will excuse me then, Mr. Allen. Au revoir ;” 
and, taking Mr. Staunton’s arm, they walked 
away, leaving Harvey Allen among the roses; 
where he was foolish enough to remain, loitering 
up and down the aisles, until the band struck 
up the inspiring Bride of the Wind galop, being 
rewarded for his exile by the discovery of a little 
torn pink glove, if not by any very definitely 
satisfactory conclusion to his meditations. He 
did not find the galop so altogether pleasant as 
it might have been if his partner had not said to 
him, looking gravely into his eyes, as they stood 
waiting to catch the time: 

**T thank you so much for the generosity of 
your three wishes, Mr. Allen. It was so kind 
of you not to take advantage of my rashness, 
and ask any thing hard to grant.” 

And then she had said, as they flew down the 
ball-room : 

**Oh, doesn’t this music bewitch one? Who 
could have one serious thought to-night? Iam 
sure not I.” 

When Miss Ainsley found herself in the soli- 
tude of her own room at a very early hour the 
next morning, standing before the mirror, she 
carefully extricated the faded queen of the con- 
servatory from the meshes of her curls, laughing 
softly at the masculine manner of its arrange- 
ment. Burying her dainty little nose in its 
drooping sweetness, she said, aloud : 

“Oh, you beauty, you’re worth all the trouble 

ou have cost me—and Harvey—poor Harvey! 
ell, I think I managed that pretty well, though 
I did let Frank Field propose before I could col- 
lect my wits, while I was thinking what to say 
to Harvey. There—‘*Sweets to the sweet;’” 
and she laid her dead rose between the leaves 
of her favorite *‘Lalla Rookh.” Then, hesitating 
a moment, she turned the key in a little ivory 
box on her table, and took from its crimson 
sanctuary, the only treasure it held, a scrap of a 
note, signed, ‘* Your earnest friend, John Staun- 
ton.” 

**T wonder why I saved you from auto da fé,” 
she said, in a little spite. ‘*To begin the New 
Year with, I suppose. Well, to-morrow is the 
last of 69. ‘To-day, rather, I mean. I wonder 
if this box will be as full next December as it 
was yesterday. What a fine bold hand he writes! 
Oh, if he were not so queer and bashful. No one 
would ever suspect it from his signature—or from 
his looks either. Heigh-ho!—I ought to be 
asleep.” 

And asleep she was within ten minutes, as 
sweetly as ever any innocent little flirt with a 
warm heart below a pretty face. 

It was quite true that no one would have been 
likely to suspect John Staunton of bashfulness 
on an ordinary acquaintance. A finer face and 
more manly bearing would be hard to find. His 
quick business brain, cultivated mind, and polished 
manners did not lack appreciation among men 
and women ; but all these advantages seemed in- 
significant to himself in one small presence. His 
six feet of stature and his six years seniority 
bowed humbly to this little ** Queen Rose of the 
rose-bud en of girls.” His honest eyes fell 
before hers, his bronzed cheeks flushed, he was 
consciously ‘‘queer and bashful” whenever he 
addressed her, excepting the one time when he 
had done s0 in writing, and dared to call him- 
self her *‘ earnest friend,” in the safe solitude of 
his own room, on the trifling occasion of lending 
her a book from his library. He was quick to 
see and gratify her least want. He could secure 
the best seat for her in a row-boat, and see that 
she was well wrapped up for a sleigh-ride, or 
make her warm her feet every fifteen minutes at 
the skating rink; but all these delicate atten- 
tions were bestowed in a grandmotherly way 
most destructive of sentiment. He had walked 
half a mile through the sun to bring her a cup 
of fresh spring-water at a picnic, only to find, 
on his return, that Harvey Allen had improved 
the opportunity to establish himself at her feet, 
and make himself irresistibly fascinating. If 
John Staunton had heard her sigh for the crown- 
ing rose of Mrs. Buhl’s conservatory, he would 
have laid it.at her feet as surely as did Harvey ; 
but it would have been through the medium of 
Mrs, Buhl, the gardener, and a step-ladder. He 
did hear her mischievous bid for a bouquet from 
Cashmere, and an insane idea of sending for one 
by a friend in the East India trade had crossed 
his mind. The pretty scene interrupted by his 





untimely appearance in the conservatory sent a 
quick pang through Lis soul. During the pauses 
of the quadrille which followed, the diplomatic 
little head-centre of the tableau managed to 


convince him that, however much in earnest Mr. 


Harvey Allen might be, she had not herself one se- 
rious thought to bestow on him or any other ador- 
er that evening. This was, so far, consoling; 
but John Staunton made up his mind, as he walk- 
ed home, that it was not sufficiently so. No, de- 
cidedly something must be done, if he would not 
see his prize carried off by a bolder aspirant. ‘The 
green-house scene might be prophetic. Some- 
thing must be done. Ah, something! what was 
it? The very idea of a proposal was like an 
electric shock. In all his former affaires du 
ceur he had never got as far as that, and what 
were they in comparison to this, the one love of 
his life? Whatever his deserts, he certainly 
feared his fate very much when he knew that he 
must ** put it to the touch to win or lose it all.” 
And how to propose? ‘That was as terrible a 
consideration. If he could happen to be left 
alone with her a few minutes on a desert isl- 
and, or “up in a balloon;” if he could but meet 
her by chance in a picture-gallery, or even in the 
street, he could say, ‘‘ Rose, I love you; will 
you marry me?” and read her answer in her 
eyes; but to go and call on her by daylight or 
gas-light with the express purpose of offering him- 
self seemed absolutely impossible. 

As he walked on a brilliant idea glanced like 
a meteor through the haze of his thoughts. In 
another twenty-four hours the sun of 1870 would 
rise. Before that time he would send Miss Ains- 
ley as beautiful a bonbonniére as could be found 
in the city, and, sweetest of all its sweet con- 
tents, should be a tiny billet-dour, conveying, in 
honeyed words and sugared vows, the sentiments 
of the giver. Not in- the least his cy of pro- 
ceeding, but so much the betters; for he felt that 
his style had not been a very successful one so 
far. The note would save him from the ordeal 
of a verbal proposal; and what young woman 
could withstand the fascination of French can- 
dies? She could not help trying them, and the 
first caramel would commit her. On New-Year’s 
Day he would call early at her house, and know 
his fate. Harvey Allen himself could not have 
devised a better plan, ‘ 

He sat up the rest of the night to write his first 
real love-letter. Suffice it to say that the result 
was as much like Anybody’s love-letter, and as 
unlike one which any body would have expected 
from John Staunton, as could well be imagined. 
He felt quite encouraged when he saw how little 
resemblance its style bore to his own; and as 
soon as the shops were open in the morning, hur- 
ried out with the precious document in his pock- 
et to look for a fitting casket. 

After an hour’s search among the fancy stores, 
which made him sympathize with ladies on their 
shopping excursions, his fastidious taste was sa- 
tisfied by an exquisite little affair, inlaid in 
squares of mother-of-pearl, whose delicate purity, 
warmed through with soft iridescence, seemed to 
his dazed imagination a fitting symbol of his love. 
He superintended the filling of its rose-lined 
heart with a choice concourse of dainties from 
Ridley’s in enticing arrangement, creamy and 
crimson, pale lemon and pistache-green ; a Russ 
pavement of sugar-plums, over which Cupid 
might give his coursers free rein. Top of all, 
he laid the little scented, violet-tinted envelope 
which held the concentrated essence of all this 
sweetness, then turned the tiny gold key in the 
lock, and himself marked the outside box into 
which the treasure was put with Miss Rose Ains- 
ley’s name and address. He had intended to 
take it home with him, and send it to her house 
by his own boy; but finding that this would 
oblige him to give up an important business en- 
gagement, he was persuaded to intrust it, with 
his card, to the polite lady-cashier, who assured 
him that she would attend personally to its de- 
livery. On his way to the door his sense of smell 
agreeably reminded him of a deficiency in the 
appurtenances of his toilette, and he lingered a 
few minutes longer to select from a fragrant pyr- 
amid of fancy soaps the kind which best pleased 
his fastidiousness, and to order a box of it sent 
to his own address, 

Engrossed as he was in business, the day yet 
seemed long to him; and the roar of the city 
outside his office door resolved itself into a mo- 
notonous chant of ‘‘ What will she say to it ?— 
What will she say to it?—What will she say to 
it ?” into which he was never able to put a word 
of response edgewise. He would not leave his 
business until the last book was closed, and the 
yearly account of stock completed; going through 
the minutest operation that required his superin- 
tendence with mechanical fidelity; while even 
the scratching pens of the tired clerks screamed, 
‘* What will she say to it ?—what will she say to 
it?” in his sensitive ears. ‘Then he walked home 
with what he intended for a firm, manly stride, 
which he scorned to accelerate; but he could 
not help bounding up the staircase of his ‘‘ pa- 
ternal mansion” six steps at a time, without wait- 
ing for any explanation of black ‘‘Buttons’s” 
greeting—‘*‘ Somethin’ leff for you dis ofternoon, 
Sah—in your room, Sah.” Of course it was 
something from Miss Ainsley, and a note from 
her, whatever else. He trembled as he opened 
the door of hisroom. His love for Rose Ainsley 
was no *‘young man’s fancy, lightly turned.” 
He felt that his whole destiny was about to be 
decided. 

The first thing that met his eyes as he entered 
the room was a large package on the table, di- 
rected in a neat feminine hand to himself. With 
a sickening sinking of the heart he cut the strings, 
and as the enveloping papers fell away his worst 
apprehensions were realized. Rose Ainsley had 
returned his New-Year’s gift, and rejected the 
giver! Strong man as he was, he shivered 
through every limb, and, falling into a chair be- 
side his table, dropped his head upon his hands 


‘fume filled the room. 





in a still agony; sat so for an hour; then, sud- 
denly starting up, took the box to the light and 
examined it thoroughly. It was tootrue. Miss 
Ainsley had resisted even the allurements of 
French confectionery. Not a dainty had been ab- 
stracted; the Russ pavement was intact. Worse 


_still, the love-letter—John Staunton’s first love- 


letter—had not been opened; Miss Ainsley had 
not even taken the trouble to break the seal. 
All that she had kept was his card, and that 
probably by a mere accident. Yes, that feverish 
dream was over. He shoved the dainty casket 
out of his sight—how hateful its pearly sheen 
had become!—and then— Ah! we will not ask 
how that night was spent. 
“Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed hath sa 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers.” 
‘What! not going to make calls, John?” 
oxed his three sisters in chorus at the breakfast- 
e. 
‘* Are you sick, dear?” asked his mother. 
** Not going out to-day! why, what is the mat- 
ter?” inquired the gentlemen whose party he had 
promised to join in their rounds among the la- 


es. 

No indeed; decidedly not going out was Mr. 
John Staunton. ‘Yes, he was sick; he was un- 
sociable, bearish, queer, any thing they pleased 
except intending to make New-Year’s calls. 
Calls indeed! He should never make another 
upon a lady on any day of the year. He did 
not spend the first day of this one very roman- 
tically? Half of it in bed, the other half in 
smoking furiously, so that his young sister who 
ventured to bring him a cup of consolatory cof- 
fee retreated in dismay from the stifling clouds 
that met her at his door. A long walk in the 
rain, with only his Partaga for company, finished 
the evening of this eventful day; and when he 
came home he felt that he had settled a life ques- 
tion forever on the firmest philosophical basis, 
He threw his first love-letter into the fire, put 
the bonbon box away in keeping for his sister 
Lizzie’s birthday, and—hardest of all—forgave 
Rose Ainsley and Harvey Allen, of whose wed- 
ding-cards he expected to be soon the favored 
recipient. ‘Thus inauspiciously dawned 1870 
upon John Staunton. His heroism would, at 
least, outlast a night; and so he went as usual 
to his business the next morning, though, as he 
some time afterward confessed to a friend, he 
did ‘‘ feel like thunder” when he first woke up. 

The second of January was a “long, long, 
weary day” to the poor fellow, spite of all his 
philosophy. His friends persisted in wishing 
him a Happy New-Year, and telling him how 
wretched he looked, while the street’s monoto- 
nous under-tone chanted unceasingly, ‘‘ That is 
all ended—that is all ended—all ended—all end- 
ed.” He felt when the second evening fell that 
his struggle was only beginning—that ‘ there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy,” and he hardly 
heard Buttons’s not unusual greeting, 

‘** A note ben luff yer for you, Sah. Putiton . 
your table, Sah.” 

What was Hecuba to him? ‘What should he 
ever care for invitations to balls or weddings 
again? But he took up the little perfumed mis- 
sive that lay upon his table, and looked at the 
delicately-written address in a hand he did not 
recognize, and the graceful rustic A on the seal, 
which sent the blood tingling through his veins 
as if it could stand for only one name in the uni- 
verse. Slitting the edge of the envelope with 
his customary neatness, he drew out the note it 
held, and, with dazzled eyes, read : 

“Dezar Mz. Staunron,—Why did you neglect me 
yesterday? Ishould feel tare | hurt if Charley had. 
not told me that you were ill, and had made no calls. 
I hope you are feeling better to-day, and will come to 
let me you in person for your very acceptable 
New-Year's It was so original, and combines 
utility and poetry in such a hee pes unique man- 
ner. Iam sure no one but yourself could have thought 
of such a thing. IfI call it flattering in you to send 
so far to my love of flowers, don’t say I think 
ta 

ishing you a happy New-Year, believe me, 
** As ever, your friend 


? 
Rose SLEY.” 


John Staunton stood for a moment bewilder- 
ed, then snatched up his hat, was down the stairs 
in three bounds, and pulling Mr. Ainsley’s door- 
bell furiously in three minutes. 

Yes, Miss Ainsley was at home, and in three 
more minutes John Staunton stood face to face 
with her in the drawing-room he was never to 
have entered again. 

‘* A happy New-Year! Mr. Staunton.” 

He did not even take her offered hand. 

‘‘Miss Ainsley, will you tell me what in— 
what you mean by your note?” 

‘*Mean, Mr. Staunton? ‘To thank you for 
your New-Year's present, to be sure.” 

** What New-Year’s present ?” 

“‘ Why, the—the—why, you know—the box 
of soap, of course.” 

Miss Ainsley stopped in sudden bewilderment 
as she saw John Staunton’s face flush crimson. 
Which of the two was most embarrassed it would 
be hard to say. With mounting color, and a 
voice whose trembling she could not quite con- 
trol, she said, at last: 

“Why, Mr. Staunton, you don’t mean you 
did not send it? Your own card came with it. 
Wait and I will show you.” ‘ 

She ran out of the room, and returned in a 
minute with a pretty lavender-tinted paper box 
in her hands. As she opened it a delicious per- 
No sense is so sensitive 
to the power of association as the sense of smell. 
As the strong but exquisite fragrance reached 
him John Staunton’s bewildered perceptions 
cleared. He took the box she held out to him, 
and, lifting the pink-edged lining of snowy tis- 
sue-paper, disclosed the pearl-gray ovals of per- 
fumed soap within. One was missing. 


“ Miss Ainsley,” he said, solemnly, ‘there has 
been some mistake. My card 


was seat with the 
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wrong package. This box of soap I ordered, 
the day before yesterday, for my own use. Itis 
very sweet, I declare. I wonder what the brand 
is,” and he read aloud the inscription borne by 
every cake, as well as by the box-cover: 


‘¢CasHMERE Bouquet.” 


*¢Oh!” exclaimed John — 

*¢Oh!” piped Miss Ainsley. 

rig: ‘hoe she ejaculated, but stopped 
short, in increasing confusion. 

“You thought!” he exclaimed, exultingly, 
‘¢that I had remembered your bid for a bou- 
quet from Cashmere, and had sent you one. 
Well, you may keep it”—Magnanimity !—“ And 
you have accepted it already from me. “Look! 
you can’t deny it—one of the cakes—the flowers, 
I mean—is gone! Your own hand will betray 
you; let me have it.” : 

He seized the lily-white morsel, and held it 
beneath his nose, necessarily, therefore, against 
his lips, which made the most of their opportuni- 
ty unresisted. 

‘Tt is mine, you know, by your own terms,” 
he said, emboldened by her embarrassment. 
Then, suddenly trembling, and growing grave, 
he asked: ‘‘Isn’t it mine, Rose, and the heart 
too te 

‘Of course,” she answered, saucily, defying 
her blushes. ‘*Who could resist a Cashmere 
Bouquet ?” 

Sister Lizzie never knew what she lost in that 
bonbon box, which finally reached its destination, 
over the ruins of the Russ pavement. Rose 
Ainsley laughed at the fiery fate of John Staun- 
ton’s first love-letter, which, she declared, could 
find its way up the chimney easier than the way 
to her heart. And then she heaved one light 
sigh over the discomfiture of poor Harvey Allen, 
who had lost this, his dozenth love-suit, simply, 
she asserted, because the kind fates had not 
helped him as they had John Staunton to the 
irresistible auxiliary of a Cashmere Bouquet. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorrEsPoNDENT.] 


WE have had so many fétes of late that I 
scarcely know with which to begin. Must 
I order the coachman to drive to the hotel of M, 
De Talhoiiet, Minister of Public Works; to that 
of M. Emile Ollivier, Minister of Justice; to that 
of M. Chevandier de Valdrome, Minister of the 
Interior; or to the Club des Patineurs? Ought 
I not to commence by the last ball of the Hotel 
de Ville, which our good Parisians, so forgetful 
in general, will remember at least for a fortnight 
tocome? The fact is that such a rapid sueces~ 


sion of waltzes and polkas makes one feel quite |. 


giddy; and I refrain, this time, from describing 
the toilette of any of the beauties I have had the 
pleasure of meeting, as the said giddiness might 
lead me to place on the fair shoulders of Madame 
A—— the dress worn by her dark rival Madame 
B—. 

Before venturing into the warm salons of our 
excellencies, allow me to say a few words about 
the last meeting of the aristocratical members of 
the Club des Patineurs, who will soon be con- 
demned to lay aside their furs, Hungarian boots, 
and fanciful toquets. ‘The Emperor was there, 
leaning on the arm of Viscount Walsh; but, if 
he remained a mere spectator, the Prince Impe- 
rial took an active part in the sport. Among 
the ladies who distinguished themselves I may 
name Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Miles, the two Duch- 
esses d’Albe, Madame Olympe Aguado, Marquise 
De Gallifet, Comtesse De Pourtalés, and Prin- 
cesse De Sagan. The young Baroness Alphonse 
de Rothschild also distinguished herself, but not in 
an enviable manner; her well-known talent as a 
skater did not save her from a fall, which, as the 
lady is rather stout, was not accomplished with her 
usual gracefulness. Although she escaped with- 
out the slightest scratch, she has had to bear a 
thousand and one epigrams, inoffensive, it is true, 
but which must annoy a pretty woman. Three 
cavaliers hurried to the rescue, with such eager- 
ness that they upset one anothers the first dislo- 
cated his arm, the second bruised his knee, and 
the third, M. Errazu, had two of his teeth knocked 
in. Henceforth, I trust, no one will dare to say 
that Frenchmen are wanting in gallantry. Mrs. 
Moulton, one of the queens of the Skating Club, 
shone in all her glory ; as she glided rapidly along 
the ice, heedless of the cold, more than one ad- 
mirer of her sweet voice skated after her, in or- 
a i offer a muffler, which was smilingly re- 

used. 

A collection organized by one of the patron- 
esses of the Club in favor of the widow of the po- 
liceman lately shot by Mégy, the engine-builder, 
produced a sum of several thousand francs in less 
than.a quarter ofan hour. Sovereigns and bank- 
notes fell as quick as drops of rain on the humble 
plate destined to receive the charitable offering. 

The ball given by the Minister of Public Works 
was greatly noticed on account of an incident 
which has had a practical result. ‘The Minister, 
Marquis De Talhoiiet, who bears one of the 
proudest names of France and possesses a great 
fortune, was in the habit of giving every winter 
splendid fétes at his private residence. His sa- 
lons were frequented by all the pretty: represent- 
atives of the old nobility, which has kept aloof 
from official circles since 1830. His Excellency, 
besides his ministerial receptions, continues his 
private parties; but hearing that many noble in- 
vitées had declared that they would not conde- 
scend to appear at the ‘public balls,” he de- 
clared in his turn that the private gentlemen 
would not receive those who refused the Minis- 
ter’s invitations, This cruel decision produced 
a flutter, almost despair, on the left bank of the 
Seine. What was an unfortunate ball-goer to do 
with the flowers, the diamonds, the silks, and the 
laces purchased for a special occasion? Not show 
such a love of a dress, evidently destined to cre- 





ate a sensation! Who could submit to so hard 
a sacrifice? Was one to allow people to believe 
that plump shoulders, well-rounded arms, and 
pretty faces are to be found only on the right 
side of the Parisian river? Of course not—so 
the Marquis gained his suit. 

His last ball—le bal de la fusion, as it has been 
called—was certainly the most brilliant of the 
season. The guests were numerous, but there 
was no crush. I won’t attempt to enumerate all 
the diamonds and all the bright eyes, the taste- 
ful dresses and the pretty shoulders, from the 
right or the left bank of the Seine. I'll merely 
add that the master and mistress of the house 
managed to keep their guests in such good-hu- 
mor that they did not get rid of them before three 
or four o’clock in the morning. I abstain from 
naming the stars of the evening, though I could 
mention ten; and among those ten two Ameri- 
cans, two sisters, one of whom might become a 
countess and the other a viscountess, if I am to 
believe a couple of young diplomatists, who, how- 
ever devoted they may be to the Emperor, would 
not ask better than to swear fidelity to their fair 
republican partners of last week. _ 

The réception of M. Emile Ollivier was less 
gay than those of his colleagues of Public Works 
or of the Interior, He is obliged to invite a lot 
of magistrates, and a French magistrate consid- 
ers it a duty to look very grave even in a con- 
cert-room. Some people thought it a dull affair, 
especially the younger gentry, who prefer dancing 
to the best music in the world, The Minister’s 
young wife continues her crusade against les toi- 
lettes tapageuses, A return to the simplicity of 
by-gone days is not without its charm, were it 
only for the novelty of the thing. The beauties 
whom one has admired yesterday in a toilette 
“composed” by some illustrious man-milliner ap- 
pear under another aspect, and not a less pleas- 
ing one, in my opinion. Who cares whether a 
dress has been cut by the fashionable faiseuse or 
sewn by the artistic Worth himself, if the wearer 
is ugly or stupid? If she is good-looking she'll 
remain so, without the costly help of Madame 
Amélie, You may accuse me of want of taste; 
but I look at a lady’s eyes before I admire the 
diamonds in her ears, and had rather see pearls 
in her mouth than on her neck, I confess, how- 
ever, that, although I hold exaggerated chignons 
in horror, I think a blue flower very becoming in 
the tresses of a blonde, and that a red flower in 
black hair produces a pleasing effect. Whoever 
succeeds in inducing ladies to discard the endless 


furbelows under which they have so long hidden | 


their comeliness deserves our best thanks. Aft- 
er all, Madame Ollivier, who is graceful and well 
made, may be a greater diplomatist than people 
imagine. 

And the famous ball of the Hétel de Ville? 
Patience—I do not forget it; but I must first 
mention a pleasant réunion intime which took 
place last Monday (February 21) at the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, in the salons of the grand-référen- 
daire of the Senate, M. F. Barrot. There was 
just enough etiquette to maintain proper decoe 
rum, not enough to prevent people from amusing 
themselves, The guests were not numerous— 
scarcely more than three hundred. The cotillon 
lasted six hours, and was led by Ernest Daudet, 
a young writer who has already made himself a 
name in the world of letters, and has lately een 
named secretary to the great-refendary. Day- 
light alone put an end to the dancing. The la- 
dies seemed to have been chosen in a basket of 
flowers—all young and fresh ; their partners were 
novelists, ministers, embassadors, generals, and 
poets—yes, poets, and among them M. Chevreau, 
Prefect of the Seine, who was heard spouting ex~ 
cellent verses to Madame Rouher. By-the-by, 
at this ball I heard M. Daudet expound the fol- 
lowing doctrine to a young lady: ‘‘ A. woman 
has four ages: the age mentioned in her baptis- 
mal certificate, the age she gives herself, the age 
her rivals give her, and the age she appears to 
have.” I think he might have said jive, instead 
of four, and counted “the age. sHe feels;” but 
this is a very variable one, for yeats weigh more 
or less on our shoulders according to circum- 
stances, and we often feel much. younger to-day 
than we did yesterday. 

All our polkas and waltzes do not prevent 
Death from continuifig his inevitable dance, as 
Holbein has it. His last-most notable victim is 
Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, son-in-law of the 
late Baron James. After all, perhaps, the vic- 
tim is not so much to be pitied; for during fif- 
teen years he had only been half alive, owing to 
a paralytic stroke. The low coupé (of a peculiar 
form, with eternally drawn blinds) in which he 
used to drive up and down the-Champs Elysées, 
from three to five o’clock, was well known to all 
Parisians. It is said that when’ the high and 
nin oe of finance was informed, some years 
ago, that one of his brothers had met with a fall 
while riding, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lucky fellow! at 
the risk of breaking my neck, I’d give my whole 
fortune to be able to run as I did at twenty!” 
Hope, the rich banker, who was troubled with a 
very bad digestion, used to say, when seated Kn 
posite a tempting cutlet, ‘‘I’d willingly give h 
a million to dare eat it!” He might have enjoyed 
a more comfortable sort of feeling had he remem~- 
bered that, if a simple chop was too Mich for 
him, he was rich enough to fill plenty o pty 
mouths. However, we may forgive bim==-when 
their gastric juices are out of order, -few pedple 
are charitably incli 







At last I come to the BAIT of the Hotel de Ville, 


which resembled an petite more than a pacific 
féte. Imagine a file of 3500 carriages moving 
on at a snail’s pace from the Rue de la Paix to 
the municipal palace, and forming a line of about 
three miles in length! Some fair guests, who 
had prudently started at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, did not land on the peristyle before the next 
morning! Imagine a crowd of a thousand vis- 
itors jammed in the Prefect’s drawing-rooms, or 
fighting their way up the staircase. Chance had 





given me for companion a young American gen- 
tleman, just arrived from New York, and who 
enjoyed it very much, apparently; but, for my 
part, I object to being smothered alive, even be- 
tween two pair of white shoulders. We re- 
mained for hours with our elbows nailed to our 
sides, our corns were pitilessly trodden upon, our 
ribs bruised, our hats flattened into the shape of 
a pan-cake. By way of comfort, we managed to 
pounce upon a cup of chocolate at about five 
o’clock in the morning. The exit was as diffi- 
cult as the entrance. ‘Ihe servants in charge of 
the cloaks, sorties de bal, paletots, etc., had not 
a sufficient quantity of numbers—so unscrupulous 
people took whatever suited them, and many made 
profitable exchanges. ‘‘A new hat, Sir?” ex- 
claimed one of the waiters to an angry claimant ; 
*¢ the last new hat was carried off two hours ago!” 
Luckily my friend and I were provided with the 
necessary piece of pasteboard, and we recovered 
our legitimate wrap-rascals without having had 
to shout our number more than two hundred 
times. We are both rather hoarse at present ; 
but we do not grumble—others were less favored. 
M. Chevreau has been very unjustly abused on 
account of such disorder. From time immemo- 
rial it has been calculated that at least one-third 
of those invited to the balls of the Hotel de Ville 
remain at home. The Prefect sent out the or- 
dinary number of cards (about eleven hundred), 
and it is not his fault if the Parisians answered 
his call with a flattering, but unusual, eagerness. 
The blame falls on the wretches who sold their 
tickets, or gave them to their butcher or their 
hair-dresser. p. Oy fy a 





WORSHIPING THE IDOL. 
~ [See illustration on page 216.] 


ATs the various idols set up for worship 
along the streets of our great cities, the art- 
ist has selected the revolving wax- figure in a 
hair-dresser’s shop, arrayed in the height of the 
fashion, And the votaries are numerous—from 
the tastefully-dressed young ladies, eager to scru- 
tinize the latest styles from Paris, down to the 
nurse-maid with baby in her arms, who gazes 
eagerly at the figure, unmindful of the impa- 
tient child tugging at her skirts, and the ragged 
boy, holding up his little sister to see the sight. 
The fop in the back-ground evidently wonders 
that the crowd do not think him more worthy of 
attention than the wax-doll; and the Dundreary- 
ish-looking personage behind him marvels what 
all these people are staring at; which does not 
lessen one jot the adoration paid the idol by the 
idlers, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


— ‘Brooklyn Central Kitchen” is now lo- 
cated at the southeast corner of Hamilton 
Street and Myrtle Avenue. Professor Blot found 
his ori establishment altogether too ro- 
stric and has been compelled to enlarge his 
borders. His present location is a very desir- 
able one; and as he Bondo! to open a restau- 
rant in connection with the Kitchen, the place 
will be likely to be popular among the Brook- 
lynites, The Professor believes in cook-books; 
and does not disdain to obtain hints from “La 
Cuisine Classique,”? which tells how to make 
one hundred and eighty-two superb anaes, or to 
consult the nine octavo volumes of Caréme, 
whom he believes to be the “ greatest” of cooks, 
The plan adopted in sending out food is to place 
it in air-tight tin cans which have been previous- 
ly heated. These cans are eo into felt-lined 
baskets, and covered with felt blankets. Dishes 
thus put up will keep hot fully three hours, 


The Onetda was a beautiful ship, and a favorite 
of the naval marine. Her record in the past was 
most honorable. Never was there a finer band 
of officers; and the gallant conduct of both offi- 
cers and crew during the fearful fifteen minutes 
that intervened between the cruel stroke of the 

and the sinking of the ill-fated Oneida 
‘will éver be held in honorable remembrance by 
thoséwho mourn theirloss. Until the ship went 
down the most perfect discipline prevailed—no 
ery of alarm was heard from the crew. Captain 
was urged to get aboard the cutter 
which saved thirty-eight others. ‘No,’ he said; 
“T shall stay in my ship, if she goes down.”” Even 
at the last moment, Lieutenant-Commander Mul- 
daur walked up to him, and, touching his hat 
with unforgotten courtesy, said: ‘Sir, the ship 
is going down.” ‘I know it,” said the captain 
“but what can I do? I have repeated! asked 
for boats, but could not get them.” other 
instant, and the Oneida, with her burden of pre- 
cious lives, went down, stern foremost—and all 
was over. 








A curious sight on Broadway is a bushel-bas- 
ket full of silver coin, standing outside a shop 
door, on the side-wal! The coin is old, and 
dull, and battered—looks as if it had really been 
“through the wars.”” The basket, of course, is 
guarded by a military individual — otherwise 
somebody would soon have to “suspend specie 
payments |”? 


A new tunnel is now being laid under the 
Thames, the cost of which will not exceed eighty 
thousand dollars. The operation of laying it is 
effected by means of a pe which is pushed 
forward by dumb-screws. e internal diame- 
ter of the tunnel is‘ten feet-and a half, A set 
of rails will be laid-across, and passengers are to 
be lowered to the level of the rails by a vertical 
contrivance. Then’ they will be'carried over in 
omnibuses drawn by fixed engines placed at one 
of the extremities, 


Paris indulges itself in-nineteen comic news- 
papers, 





The nature-and’extent of the obstructions in 
Hell Gate Chantiél are probably but little under- 
stood by many of our readers; yet the removal 
of these obstructions has been more or less agi- 
tated for twenty years, and recently the import- 
ance of the work has thoroughly aroused the at- 
tention of the Government and the commercial 
public. From various statements we condense 





a few interesting facts. Between the southern 


oint of Ward’s Island and the northern part of 
lackwell’s Island the East River makes a bend. 
The distance between these points is about a 
mile; and here is the called Hell Gate, 
filled with treacherous rocks, hid under shallow 
water, producing powerful eddies and currents, 
which have caused the destruction of many a 
vessel, The rocks are nearly in a direct line 
across the river, Hallett’s Point is a promon- 
tory extending out into the stream in such a way 
as to produce dangerous counter-eurrents and 
eddies. The largest and most dangerous rocks 
are below Hallett’s Point, opposite old Fort Ste- 
vens, among which the “Gridiron,” about two 
hundred yards long and fifty wide. in a special 
degree renders the navication of Hell Gate chan- 
nel hazardous, Itso divides the current and in- 
creases its velocity, that this is the most danger 
ous spot of the Gate, It is the sudden and ree 
markable changes in the velocity of the current 
that creates one of the greatest sources of dan- 
ger to vessels, The name Hell Gate is, by-the- 
way, a corruption of the old Dutch name Horlg 
bres meaning ““whirl-passage,”’ or “ whirlpool- 
stra 
There are numerous reasons—too lengthy to 
be mentioned here—why the clearing of this 
channel is of great commercial and naval im- 
portance, Professor Maillefert, by his system 
of surface-blasting, claims to have greatly re- 
duced Way’s Reef, which is nearest to the Long 
Island shore, Recently Congress has made new 
appropriations for this work; and Government 
operations were commenced last November un- 
der the direction of General Newton, Haillett’s 
Point is the field of labor at present, and the 
drilling and tunneling processes have been adopt- 
ed. Already seve’ ousand cubic yards of 
rock have been blasted and removed; and the 
hope is expressed that Hallett’s Point may be 
blown out of existence before next summer has 
posed and then the Gridiron will be attacked. 
t is estimated that the whole of Hell Gate may 
be cleared of ali obstructions, and a free chan- 
nel made for the largest shipping in four or five 
years, at a total expenditure of about four mill- 
on dollars. 
—_— 


At a first-class hotel in London a good single 
room costs a dollar and a half a day, dinner at 
the table @hote the same; breakfast, seventy-five 
cents; attendance, thirty-seven cents—making a 
regular daily charge of four dollars and twelve 
cents a day. Except at the “swell”? establish- 
ments, the rates in Paris are less, A room will 
cost at an excellent hotel from eighty cents to 
one dollar and sixty cents, according te posi- 
tion; breakfast, sixty cents; dinner, one dollar; 
service, twenty-five cents a day; the whole 
amounting to from two dollars and sixty-five to 
three dollars and forty-five cents a day, without 
wine, In Switzerland room-rent is very cheap, 
and a good chamber does not generally cost 
more than sixty cents a day; and dinner varies 
from sixty cents to one dollar, Rome is gener- 
ally a cheap place in which to live, and the ho- 
tels are very comfortable. 

How many young people will have cause to 
say in their old age ke Whitefield: “ Ah, yes, 
the young Whitefield said and did many things 
that the old Whitefield is ashamed of!’ 

It has been suggested that the town of Dndley 
Massachusetts. united to Webster, which it 
adjoins. The Webster Times the plan, 
provided no one has any objec 3 and after 
suggesting that there never be a better time 
than now, when both parties are dressed in white, 
proposes the following formula for the ceremony: 

*Do you, Daniel Webster, take this woman, Dor- 
othy Ann Dudley, to be your lawful wedded wife. 
— to love and cherish her in sickness and 

n health, poverty and riches, polities and relig- 
ion, honey-moons and ‘domestic scenes,’ so Rely 
you William Claflin?® “Ido.” “Do you, Dor- 
othy Ann Dudicy, take this man, Webster, to be 
your natural husband, agreeing to stick to him 
and love him, as you were evidently made to do, 
to share in his greatness, and assert your rights 
like any other woman, so help you Cupid and 
the Great and General Court?” “ Yes-sir-ee.”” 
** What, therefere, God’and nature hath joined 
together, and never meant should be separated, 
let no man put asunder,” Cake and cards on the 
day of the jubilee, 


How beautiful the confidence of little chil- 
dren! A mother found her little boy all alone 
in the ben ‘Ah, Frankie,” said she, ‘‘ no- 
body here but you ?”? “Looking up with a radiant 
face, the child quickly answered, ‘‘ Yes, mam- 
ma, God is here,” 

“Les Chefs d’uvre de la Peinture Italienne,” 
recently published in Paris, contains twenty 
chromos of celebrated Italian paintings, thirty 
plates on wood, and forty devices and orna- 
mental letters, The chromos are by F. Keller- 
hoven, the fee master of that art in Europe. 
Copies of this work have been imported, and 
are sold at thirty-five dollars in currency. 

Some loving but tired mother, who has been 
wearied and perplexed all day by the noise and 
— of her romping boy, and at evening sits 

own to mend torn socks and trowsers, may en- 
joy the following pleasant verses: 


Only a boy, with-his noise and fun, . 
The veriest unter the sun, 

As brimfal of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human 


@ can be, 

And as hard to pante> as—what? ah me! 
"Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearless trea 
Who can not be driven, but must ed; 
Who troubles the neighbors’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes and = more hats, 
Loses more tops and kites and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more, 


Only a with his wild, strange ways, 
With his tte hours or his bus Miayas 
With his queer remarks and odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish and sometimes 
Often brilliant for one of hig 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


oF a boy, who will be a man, 

If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 

If water, or fire, or some fatal snare, 

Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 

Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
r torment, our joy! 


> 





* Only a boy.” 
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ONLY HER HAND! 


Wuenever I go to = Ryerss 
look out into street— 


Just across from my own, 
Where a quiet and lonely woman 

Sits all day, sewing alone ; 
And yet I have hardly seen her; 

And here, from where I stand, 
I only know she is sewing 

By the motion of her hand! 


Well, hers is an attic window, 
So she sits close to the light; 
And her hands are so near the casement 
I can see they are frail and white; 
With a ring on the third slim finger 
Of the left—so small and alert. 
I think: “Is she weary of sewing? 
Does she know the Song of the Shirt ?” 


And what has become of the lover 
‘Who came and wooed and won? 
I see no man sit by her, 
‘When her day’s work’s over and done. 
I think that she is a widow, 
From the glimpse I get of her gown; 
But she sits in the shade of the curtain, 
With her amber braids bent down! 


And I can’t get a good look at her 
For all that I ever can do! 
There’s only her pale, proud profile— 
And I guess that her eyes are blue! 
She never stands at the window, 
To look down into the street, 
Nor across at the opposite houses, 
Or maybe our eyes would meet! 


She has a pot of geranium 
And mignonnette on the sill, 
And a Cross is hung in one corner— 
Ah, hers is a Cross to kill! 
And to think I have never seen her, 
Save here from where I stand ; 
But I’m sure if I ever meet her, 
I shall know her by her hand! 


I'd swear she’s nag over twenty 
From the way she turns her head; 

And the cheek that is next the window 
Is all of a delicate red; 

And my glass has helped me discover 
A ravishing little ear ! 

But her hand { think the most of— 
It’s her hand I hold so dear! 


The hand that holds the needle 
That goes in and out all day, 
What wouldn’t I give to snatch it, 

And fling it far away? 
That terrible tiny needle ! 
And take those two little hands, 
And fold them one over the other, 
And kiss her where she stands! 


I'm a fool, but I can not help it, 
It cuts me right to the heart, 
To think of the life she’s leading, 
While mine is the pleasanter part ; 
Ah, dear little patient woman! 
From the window where I stand, 
I've learned to know and to love you 
Only from watching your hand! 





MY SISTER CAROLINE. 
A Nobelette. 
EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON. 





CHAPTER VII. 
TEN DAYS IN THE RUE HENRI QUATRE. 


TuoseE who have never known the mental in- 
ertia produced by constant submission to monot- 
onous rules—the wearisome listlessness brought 
on by never being allowed to exercise one’s own 
will—can scarcely conceive the novelty of the ten 
days’ freedom I enjoyed while staying in the Rue 
Henri Quatre with Caroline Hallam. 


When the bonne brought me Madame’s note, , 


informing me, in her old stiff phraseology, that 
she had acceded to my sister’s request to leave 
me with her for a day or two, and wishing me 
good-by, I felt at first frightened at the idea of 
being, as it were, thus deserted; and for a few 
moments there seemed no place of such quiet 
safety, no such haven of rest, as the white house 
among the vineyards. But a few hours soon 
lessened this fear, and a few days perfectly rec- 
onciled me to my new position. 

I find it difficult to describe and to excuse the 
ease with which other persons and other circum- 
stances moulded me to the temper they desired, 
More difficult still is it to try and retrace my 
sensations and sentiments of that time; for I 
have to depend entirely on my individual expe- 
rience, and I can not, as in other cases, imag- 
ine them from generalizing under given circume 
stances, 

I believe mine to have been a rare experience, 
and a far from ordinary lot. Few children are 
left to the utter isolation that I endured from my 
very cradle; few are brought up without even 
the chance of attaching themselves to some one 
human being; thus dwarfing, or rather crushing, 
as lt were, every effort Nature makes to bring 
out the nobler qualities by the divine power of 
atfection. 

With the other girls, I learned history and 
poetry; I read books in which love, glory, sor- 
row, joy, and similar subjects were discussed ; 
but I learned them as I learned my other les- 





sons. Experience never taught me to under- 
stand them, and take them into my individual 
existence. When, therefore, trouble first found 
me, under the form of M. le Curés advice, and 
we tn Bois, amare 7 ar hppa de 
was unprepared 

F nev latin tained in the eoekd’s ways thin 
a child; more ignorant of life as a conscious, 
responsible being than I can describe, If I did 
not remember this, I should scarcely believe it 
possible that a girl of nearly twenty years of 
age could have been eo easily led by the will of 
others—so easily dt 80 ‘utterly blind, even 
to that which 






elations had broughit’on ‘ite, "Fra ti 
I learned to appreciate ‘wealtt=to rstan 
what it was. I enjoyed riding and driving about 
most thoroughly; I enjoyed my new dresses‘and 
pretty ornaments; I enjoyed promenading about 
beside my beautiful i isteni ) 


ter, tsk to°ma- | 
Se sae omplinnette ; and tek tad, Steet st ie 


myself the justice to say, least, I liked the ‘well- 
served dinner-table. 

Caroline I could not understand; but I ad- 
mired her intensely, and, if she would have per- 
mitted it, I could have loved her dearly. She 
was kind and civil to me; she permitted me to 
be with her wherever she went; and at times I 
could see my evident pleasure in the novelty of 
my surroundings would rouse her generosity and 
kind-heartedness, and she could not resist con- 
id pleasure-trips and expeditions for my 
benefit. 


Still she was ungracious. She never spoke to 
me unless it was absolutely necessary, we 
sometimes remained hours together in the same 
room without her evincing any consciousness of 
my” presence. She was extremely handsome, 
and, ae her known position an: tg she, 
was able to queen it supreme among ; 
ae set — at’Pan: that’ winter, fait 

t every soirée, eonéert, or *promeriade 
Miss Hallam was the marked and: fed’ 
The men courted her for her ‘beauty and 
manner, the women for her position ; “and 
ever she went she was sure’ of compliments#tid! 
adulations of all kinds. I believe*she“énjoyed 


it; but from her birth’she had*reéeéived it, and | gj 
so took it as a right, and consequently with grace ‘| ' 
and ease. Perhaps, when I consider all‘ this, I}; 
can excuse her conduct to myself. Had I been |? hi 
in her place and she in mine, I believe I should |" 


have hated her as much as‘she did me, and per- 
haps I should have acted in the same manner. 
From the moment we met after Madame’s de- 
parture she assumed that coldly-friendly demean- 
or toward me, from which she deviated but once 
only till that event happened which I shall short- 
ly relate. 

In a few words she asked me to be silent as 
to our mutual relationship, and to continue to 
bear my mother’s maiden name, though she 
never hinted that I had no right to call myself 
by that she herself bore, After that, she care- 
fully avoided referring to any thing which might 
recall our first meeting, and never again did she 
eponet to recollect that we were so nearly re- 
la 


I was too timid to do otherwise than submit 
to fall into the position she gave me. My cour- 
age was more of endurance than daring action ; 
and though, once resolved to resist, I was cap- 
able of resistance to the death, I could ‘not 
scheme a line of action for myself, and then 
firmly carry it through. 

Caroline Hallam treated me as a friend; she 
carefully avoided recalling by word or act that 
she or I had any cause to be ashamed of our 
mutual relationship ; and while so behaving, she 
drew me with herself into a routine of existence 
that banished any regret I might first have felt at 
quitting my home at Gan. Why was I living 
with her, I frequently asked myself. Our first 
meeting I often recalled; but though my sus- 
picions and fears were not forgotten or dispelled, 
they troubled me very little. You must remem- 
ber, 1 was accustomed to be ordered about by 
some invisible power; so there was nothing very 
strange in my sudden transfer from Madame 
Palingat’s care at Gan to that of Miss Hallam 
at Pau. 

I heard Lord Hallam’s name often mentioried. 
Caroline called him *‘ papa ;” and letters for"and 
from him arrived daily. There was no doubt 
that I was under my father’s roof; and‘ that 
Madame had asserted only the truth when she 
said Caroline Hallam was my step-sister. 

Still I used to think it a little strange that she 
never mentioned my father to me; it seemed odd 


to be living in that familiar, yet distant, sort of |" 


manner, 

I had been at Pau about ten days, when one 
Thursday, Caroline, her companion Mrs. Ward, 
and myself, were strolling about the Place Roy- 
ale, listening to the military band, and chatting 
with first one set of acquaintance and then an- 
other, when I saw Caroline suddenly color up, 
and then bend carelessly, and begin, with an ef- 
fort at abstraction, to draw figures in the dust on 
the ground, 

My ten days’ sojourn at Pau made me com- 
prehend that there was something disturbing 
Caroline’s equanimity. Mrs. Ward was an in- 
dustrious quiz, and I had learned a good deal 
from the conversation she evidently considered 
it part of her duty to hold with Miss Hallam 
every morning. I learned that such disturbance 
denoted all kinds of nonsense, and I believed it 
all devoutly. 

A gentleman came and stood before my step- 
sister—a tall, fair-haired young man, with an 
abundance of brown beard and whisker, anda 
pair of lazy blue eyes. A cigar was between his 
lips, which he did not apparently deem it neces- 


to: soelosely before her | 


ye. ‘are/manner hi: wese any thing but Sects to 


; henna 2 opurhad'w chal toward ard ium, laughed, 
“gnd*told him to sit down and answer a few ques- 














sary to remove; and he extended his hand to 
Miss Hallam in the idlest and most unconcerned 
manner possible. 

** Surprised to see me, Cary, eh?” he began. 
**T couldn’t stand it any longer. I told you our 
tastes wouldn’t suit.” 

*T certainly did not expect you yet. When 
did you return? Where have you left papa?” 
Caroline replied, in a tone that, in spite of her 
evident desire to seem calm and unconcerned, to 
my ear sounded a little anxious. 

‘*T left him’in the clouds on the Pic du Midi, 
in a state of damp rapture.” 

But whi ehe-ans vered Caroline, Mr. Montagu 
‘was *pizing about through his eye. 





to resen’ .t; ‘On the 


Tt ‘wa pleasant afternoon in October; 
and the Place was ‘well filled with visitors from 
all parts of the world. One might hear some 
half-dozen different languages — as the 
stream of people strolled.past; while complex- 
a geet one ehncb enough to suit all ee 

the strangers, there was a large’ proportion 
English ; and that language, after French, sound- 
ed the most frequently on my ear, as I sat there 
lazily listening to any thing and every thing that 
attracted my attention. 

Presently, among a group of very handsomely- 
dressed English, I noticed a young girl of the 
most delicately lovely style of beauty that I have 
ever Seen. was scarcely up to the average 
height, but so’ proportioned that she seemed ele- 
ganée “and grace personified; while perhaps a 
rather'too studied airiness of dress gave a youth- 
fultiess to her appearance that was almost child- 
ish, ' As she came near us, I saw her cast a quick 
oh Wie at our party, and then, drawing her- 
sowed haughtily to Miss Hallam. 

peinoved his hat, but in such a man- 
ned as I was to.the French hab- 





















end of the Place. eee 
We'went home’ soon afte ; and I heard 
Caroline give’ Ordér ‘fio one should be ad- 


mitted, not even Mr. Huntly. She was tired, 

she said—ill, She certainly was restless. After 
the dinner, which she scarcely tasted, had been. 
cleared, she began lounging about the rooms. 
now playing scraps of pieces on the piano, ‘now 
doitig a few stitches of work, and ending by lean- 
ing on her fplded arms against the open window 
and falling into a deep, gloomy reverie. 

I was quite accustomed to remain unnoticed, 
and I worked away at my embroidery quickly 
enough, till Mrs."Ward, tired I suppose of the 
silence, went to bed. TherCaroline roused her- 
self, and ¢ame and ‘sat down opposite me at the 
marble-topped table. ‘Thelamp-light fell full on 
her face, ‘and I notieed’that at times her beauti- 
ful brown eyes glistened' with tears. ; 

“« How I envy you your power of self-control!” 
she exclaimed at length;abraptly. ‘‘I have been 
watching you for days, and it never seems to fail 

ou.” 
* I looked up in wonder. 

‘People talk about the English sang-froid,” 
she went on; *‘but in our case, Christine, Na- 
ture seems to have reversed her order.” 

** T have English blood in my veins, you know,” 
I said, coloring up at thus daring to remind her 
of our relationship. 

She got up from her chair and returned to the 
window, and I went on working. Presently she 
came back and resumed her seat. 

** Christine, did you notice a small, childish- 
looking. person, dressed in pale blue muslin, in 
the Place Royale this afternoon ?” she asked. 

‘The girl who was walking ‘with Mr. 
Huntly when’we left ?” $ 

Caroline flushed a little as she answered, 
be Yes.” 

We were both silent a moment after that. I 
‘worked on, wondering why she asked me such a 
simple question with such evident trepidation; 
and shesat opposite to me, her brown eyes glis- 
tening, her ehéeks now flushing, now paling; 
her Tips “apart, her breath coming in little fitful 


bursts, something'like sobs; in a word, looking 
: bee mth like’a sérrowful, passionate, beautiful 


“Tl tell you what it is, Christine,” she burst 
out presently; **Tl tell you out plainly—I be- 
lieve plain speaking would have been best from 
the beginning, but that scheming Madame would 
not have it—I’m miserable, wretched; and it’s 
all through you.” 

‘Through me! what do you mean!” I ex- 
claimed, crimsoning; for I thought she was 
going to accuse me of being a disgrace to her. 

“Yes, through you. Do you think Montagu 
will me when he knows? Don’t you see 
how that odious Emily Clinden is already trying 
to lure him away from me? And if she—if 
people come to know, what is to become of me? 
Oh!” she continued, starting up and clasping her 
hands, ‘you don’t know the madness the bare 
idea of shame or dishonor is to me.” 

I laid down my work. | I was very quiet; for 
I felt almost paralyzed for a moment with my 

ief. 


“You,” she went on saying, in aelower tone— 
*¢ you don’t know what it is to live in the world, 
to be admired, courted, almost worshiped. You 


don’t know what it is to love; if you did, Chris- 


},}\Garoline evidently was following him, 
fhi%a;| her diess rustle; and then ‘footsteps descended 
to: he ag while both their voices reiterated good- 





tine, I would not ask you to give up such a life, 
But your whole existence has, been a simple mo- 
notony ; convent-life would be but a continuance 
of it; while, if you refuse, you cast me into mis- 
ery forever.” * 

*¢*T- don’t understand,” I murmured, in a 
—* voice. ‘*What have I to do with 


nt 

**So much, that either you must be sacrificed 
or I,” answered Caroline, still passionately. ‘If 
you consent to go into a convent, all this wrong- 
doing of my father can be hushed up—all this 
disgrace need never be known.” 

I got up: her supreme selfishness abased her 
before me, so that for a moment all my anger 
was turned into contempt. 

**T do not understand your confused sentences 
thoroughly,” I answered; ‘‘but one thing I as- 
sure you of, I have no intention of becoming a 
nun, I will keep out of your way; no one shall 
ever know of our relationship; but I will never 


consent to enter a convent,” 


I walked away after saying that, and went to 
the door. As I was about to pass out some one 
threw it open, and I heard M. le Curé’s voice on 
the stairs. 

I held the priest in such dislike and dread 
that the sound of his approach banished in an 
instant my hot anger, and the only thought that 
oceupied me was how to get out of hisway. The 
door of the small room adjoining the saloon was 
open; so I hurriedly went in there, and locked 
myself in. 

‘The moonlight came streaming in through the 
open window, and lighted up the room sufficient- 
ly for me to distinguish all that was in it, and to 
assure myself that I was alone; and then, with 
a blush at my own meanness, I crept quietly to 
the closed door that communicated with the next 
room, and through which I expected to be able 
to overhear the conversation between Monsieur 
Bellemére and Caroline Hallam. 

But they spoke in such low tones, and in such 
a manner, that I only occasionally caught a sen- 
tence, and even then I-could not gather much 
from it. Once I fancied I caught my own name, 
but not in connection with any words that might 
lead me to suppose I was the subject of their 
conversation. 

A quarter of an hour passed in this unpleas- 


.| ant fashion, and then the Curé’s heavy footstep 


the room, and I heard the door open. 
for I heard 


23 

My meanness had been for nothing, I thought, 
and I was softly crossing the room to unlock the 
door, when Caroline called out, ‘‘ Monsieur Belle- 
mére! did papa say when he would arrive here?” 

‘© No, mademoiselle,” the priest answered from 
the passage; ‘‘but he was leaving Gan that even- 
ing, so I conelude you will see him to-morrow. 
At any rate, Madame will call on you early in 
the morning. Bonne nuit.” 

Miss Hallam returned his good-night, and then 
she went into the saloon, and I heard her ringing 
violently for the bonne, I could comprehend by 
that ringing that my step-sister’s irritation was 
not over yet. ; 

I fear I must have been naturally very obtuse, 
but it was only the next morning, when Madame 
Palingat made her appearance, and told me to 
prepare to accompany her back to Gan, that I 
began to find a yse for the only sentences of 
Caroline and the Curé’s conversation that I had 
been able to overhear. 

Madame was in a hurry to return, and Caro- 
line seemed anxious for us to go. Mr. Huntly 
called, but was not admitted; and when he in- 
sisted on seeing Caroline, Madame, with a great 
show of politeness, put her arm through mine 
and led me into the next room, and there we 
remained for a full half hour; while Montagu 
Huntly loitered about the saloon, talking care- 
less nonsense to Caroline, strumming on the 
piano, and otherwise idling away the time. 

Poor Madame! even in my perplexity I could 
not help being amused at her impatience strug- 
gling with her politeness, while, with her watch 
in hand, she now listened to the lazy visitor in 
the next room, and now walked to the window, 
whence she could see the ponies pawing the 

‘ground, and the packages stored in the chaise 
‘waiting to take us back to Gan. 

“Madame was ‘evidently in a hurry to be off. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when Mr. Huntly’s 
departure released us from our prison ; and then, 
scarcely giving herself time to wish Miss Hallam 
good-by, she hurried me down stairs into the 
chaise, and taking the reins in her own hands, 
drove off at a rapid pace. 

I turned, and caught just a glimpse of Caro- 
line’s face looking anxiously after us; and then 
a pony-chaise similar to ours dashed up and 
stopped before the house, and a tall gray-haired 
man jumped out. 

A rapid thought sprang to my mind. I un- 
derstood the Curé’s visit—those hasty sentences 
—Madame’s hurry to\get mé off—in an instant. 

That gentleman was my father, Lord Hallam! 

For some reason or other they wished to prevent 
my seeing him! 
We dashed down the hilly road of the Place 
Gramont, and rattled over the bridge spanning 
the beautiful clear blue Gave, at a pace that 
made the little carriage swing. I did not speak; 
neither did Madame. ; 

“There,” at length she said, with a kind of 
sigh of relief, as we cleared the bridge, and the 
ponies relaxed their furious gallop a little, ‘we 
have made up for lost time; now we may take 
it gently.” 

I took no notice of her remark; but when we 
were nearly arrived at Gan, I said, quietly, 
‘¢ Has milord been to see you lately, Madame? 

Madame’s diplomacy failed her when she al- 
lowed me to discover her in a lie. 

She answered, ‘‘No:” but I remembered the 
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priest’s words; and from that momeni I felt 
assured that—what hitherto I had only vaguely 
ted—Mad was, in some way, deceiv- 





o - 
ing me. 
a 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A DANGEROUS FLIGHT. 


I RETURNED to Gan, but not to the peaceful 
monotonous existence I had formerly lived there. 
. Madame was stern and cold; she threw out 
hints that I had become impious and refractory; 
M. le Curé treated me in the same manner; 
and, by some means I can scarcely even now un- 
derstand, I was placed out from among the oth- 
er girls as sinful and unworthy. I was not of a 
sociable disposition ; but, for all that, I deeply 
felt the universal avoidance that I met. Teach- 
ers, girls, servants, and Madame herself, seemed 
to regard me as if I were guilty of some crime, 
and shunned me as a.mal Vainly I 
denied having done any wrong when at times 
my school-mates would'question me. It was not 
to be supposed that E. could have so suddenly lost 
Madame’s favor, and drawn on me the displeasure 
of his reverence M, le Curé, without serious cause. 


The female mind is often, through its wicked- | 


ness, forced into meanness, and even cruelty. 
In that white house among the vineyards 
dame was the ruling power, and to me the evil 
genius; to curry favor with her, there was not 
one who had the courage to do me common jus- 
tice. From the head 'teacher to the youngest pu- 
pil, all knéw that Madame not only withheld her 
protection and kindnesses from me, but desired 
that all around me should render my situation as 
miserable as possible ; and there was not one who 
did not seek to please her in this. Meanwhile, 
at confession, and on every occasion, the priest 
urged on me—not in directly open terms, but 
clearly enough for me‘to understand—the neces- 
sity of deciding on embracing the profession of 
a nun, The misery of those days I can not 
write. It seemed as'if all the world that did 
not persecute me had deserted me. I stood ut- 
terly alone amidst my enemies. But my very 
weakness proved my strength: as I said before, 
my courage was of the negative sort—resistance ; 
left thus to myself, with no one to turn to for 
advice, none to lean on, I was forced to use the 
only weapon I possessed, and which, under the 
circumstances, was perhaps the most useful that 
I could have. 

I did endure—I did resist. bravely, Never 
once did I swerve from my determination to re- 
fuse becoming’a nun. I heard all Madame had 
to say quietly, and without evincing any anger; 
and I listened respectfully to the discourses of 
my confessor; but from no word of mine could 
either of them gather a hope that I would at 
‘length lend myself to their plans and wishes. 


It was a soft, gray afternoon; the hills seemed 
to stand nearer and larger, bringing the land- 
scape, as it were, to a more confined aspect, while 
the, Pyrenean mountains were visible only as a 

* dark outline in the distance. Some persons prog- 

‘nosticated rain from such appearance, and I stood 
looking round me for a moment on my way down 
the vineyard, trusting that they might be in the 
wrong for this particular time. 

Madame had gone to the church with some of 
the girls who were preparing for their first com- 
munion; Mademoiselle Bornet was holding a 
class ;' and, properly speaking, I ought to have 
been sitting in the bare school-room with the rest 
of my school-fellows, embroidering industrigusly 
under the care of Mademoiselle Elise. 

I had taken a strange resolution ; one that may 
be guessed, when I say that in my right hand [ 
held a smali bag containing my paroisse, hand- 
somely bound in gold, a solid silver crucifix, a 
pair of emerald ear-rings, and a twenty-franc 
piece. In the other, I carried a selection of 
my best water-color drawings. I was dressed 
in the handsomest clothes my not very abundant 
wardrobe could supply, and I had put on as many 
different articles as I could conveniently wear. 

I was not exactly going forth to seek my for- 
tune, after the manner of distressed damsels in 
fairy-books, but I was taking upon myself a pil- 
grimage which may seem almost as adventure- 
some and romantic. I meant, by some means, 
to get to my father and beg his protection. If 
he refused it—if he joined with my persecutors— 

“I was not quite resolved what to do; but I was 
quite determined never to return to Gan. 

You may imagine the persecution of those few 
days must have been pretty strong to force a girl 
of my unventurous disposition into such a reso- 
lution. I don’t fancy [ should ever have taken 
it had it not been for my great fear and dread of 

_the priest Bellemére. I should have borne with 
Madame; I could endure a good deal; but I 
hated M. Je Curé with all my soul. 

Well, I crept quietly down the path, crossed 
the maize-fields, and found my way to the high- 
road without meeting any one. I had chosen 
my time well; for the teachers and girls were all 
engaged in the house, and, with the exception 
of the vine-keeper, at that season there were no 
men or women laborers about the place. 

I did not care to take the omnibus, fearing 
that I might chance to meet among the passen- 
gers some person from the village who might 
recognize me; so I managed to find a seat in a 
diligence from Oldran, and went dashing into the 
streets of Pau in a short three-quarters of an hour. 

At wanted still half an hour to dusk, and I felt 
frightened at finding myself alone, for the first 
time in my life, in the open streets. I did not 
like to go direct to the Rue Henri Quatre; for I 
had no wish to encounter Caroline Hallam; and 
supposing Lord Hallam to be from home, all my 
journey would be useless, 

: The diligence had set me down near the Hotel 
d'Europe, so I wandered slowly down the Rue 
de la Préfecture, on and on, till I reached the 





church of St.Martin. My heart smote me at 
seeking as a harbor of temporal refuge that sanc- 
tuary which I was striving with all my might to 
avoid as a refuge from sin; and as I took out 
my rosary, and knelt before the shrine of the 
Virgin, my fingers trembled as if I were guilty 
of a crime. I was anxious to remain in the 
church till the usual six o’clock dinner-hour 


“should clear the streets; besides, I considered I 


should have a better chance of finding my father 
at home at that time than any other. 

The hours hung heavily; more than once I 
had gone round my chaplet, till I got so weary 
of the Aves and Paters that I could bear it no 
longer, but ventured out of the dark, gloomy, si- 
lent church into the Place before it: then, grown 
a little bolder with the reviving fresh air, I ven- 
tured to descend the steps leading to the gardens 
of the famous chiteau of Henri Quatre. 

There was not a human figure along the walk. 
The moon was struggling with the departing day- 
light as to which should prevail over the beauti- 
ful scene of hill and river on which I looked from 
the solitary terrace. 

A few autumn flowers were blooming in the 
stiffy-shaped beds; the trees, standing in a 
straight row, were still leafy, but beginning to 
look richly brown and yellow; and behind rose 
the old chateau on its steep rock, Such was the 
scene of my solitary walk. 

I was obliged to keep walking briskly up and 
down ; if I had not I believe I should never have 
kept my nerves up to the pitch necessary for that 
which I was about to do. 

How much [I wished the time would go I can 
not express; and yet I dreaded it; for as each 
moment i by, I felt that the possibility of 
Madame’s ering my flight and coming in 
pursuit grew stronger. 

I had reached the end of the walk, and was 
turning back, when I came so suddenly on a 
gentleman ihat I quite started, and uttered a 
loud ** Ah!” 

He muttered something in English about par- 
don, and went on a step or two.* I fancied I 
recognized the voice, and turned to look after 
him; and then, to my consternation, Mon- 
tagu Huntly came back, looked very much sur- 
prised, muttered something, and we then both 
stood staring at one another in the pale moonlight. 

What I said to him, or what he said to me, 
how I ever came to-speak at all, I do not re- 
member in the least. How he recognized me 
I know not, for only once had we met, besides 
seeing each other at the Place Royale; but I 
recollect very distinctly waking up suddenly to 
the feeling at last I had met some one in 
this wide weary world who was not an enemy. 
I recollect leaning over the low parapet over- 
hanging the basse ville, talking as I had never 
talked before—questioning, wondering, thinking, 
while beside me stood a tall figure, in the very 
shadow of which there seemed to be.a.kind of 
protection. 

In my agitation, I suppose that I must have 
revealed my whole story in a passionate burst. 
I am sure, had I been in my ordinary frame of 
mind, it would have taken hours to worm from 
me the faintest sketch of all I had suffered and 
was still suffering. I must have been a little 
demented to confide almost unasked my whole 
story to a stranger. But then Montagu Huntly 
was a man of the world, and it required but a 
few words to make him comprehend a mystery 
which to me was still incomprehensible; and 
almost before I was aware of it, he had drawn 
from me all that I knew of myself, even that 
which I thought I could never have told to any 
one—that I was a shame to my relations. 

He was very kind to me; had I been his sis- 
ter he could not have treated me with less pre- 
tending gentleness. 

Lord Hallam, he told me, was at Bordeaux, 
on his way to England; but he advised me to 
apply to Caroline boldly for protection. She was 
on the point of setting out for a couple of days’ 
expedition to the mountains; but she would, no 
doubt, delay her journey till some arrangements 
had been made for me. 

My step-sister, Montagu Huntly assured me, 
was capricious and passionate, but she was good- 
hearted and generous, and would let no weak 
fear of compromising herself interfere with what 
was a duty. 

As he spoke, Mr. Huntly hesitated a little; 
perhaps he had not much faith in his own words; 
perhaps he was thinking, as I was, that Caroline 
must have some good reason for being such close 
friends with Madame Palingat, which would out- 
weigh her natural generosity. 

‘*Tt is the only means of clearing up the mys- 
tery,” he said, as I objected to the plan. “I 
may be mistaken; but I think, mademoiselle, 
you do not thoroughly understand your position; 
or have you kept back any of your suspicions or 
thoughts from me?” 

As he spoke he looked curiously Into my face 
with his blue eyes—keen blue eyes they were then. 

**TIs there any other cause, any other reason, 
do you think, for your sister’s dislike? Can she 
have any other reason for wishing you to enter 
a convent ?” 

*¢T can imagine none,” I answered; ‘this is 
what she herself told me.” 

He said, *‘ Ah!” in a meaning tone; then add- 
ing, ‘‘ Let us go; I will see you to the house at 
once, and have some conversation with Caroline.” 

We walked on slowly side by side, returning 
past the church toward the Rue Henri Quatre. 

**T am not sure but that Fate did us'both a 
kind turn in throwing us thus-ia each other’s 
way to-night,” he said, presently, as we neared 
the house. 

‘¢ A kind turn to me, certainly,” I replied. 

** And to me also, perhaps,” he muttered, in 
a tone that was too grave to be gallant, 

The streets were silent and empty, the dusk, 
was falling, and, without meeting or recognizing 
any one, we arrived at the house, 








I stood a little back as the woman came run- 
ning down to answer our summons. 

‘* Mademoiselle had set off that afternoon for 
the eaux chaudes. She had left a note for mon- 
sieur.” 

Montagu Huntly took the letter, and slipped 
it into his waistcoat-pocket without reading it; 
and then he turned to me, looking rather puzzled. 

“TI would recommend you to stay here,” he 
said; ‘*but that Frenchwoman is sure to seek 
you here directly. You are rather young to go 
to an hotel alone.” 

‘¢Oh, never mind; I have money,” I answer- 
ed, producing my solitary gold piece. 

Mr. Huntly tried to look grave. 

‘<Tf you had not met me, and your father and 
sister had refused you protection, what would 
you have done?” he asked. 

**T should not have gone back,” I answered, 
resolutely. 

“Ah,” he said; ‘‘ but do you not know wo- 
men lose themselves sometimes ?” 

“TI know my way perfectly all over Pau,” I 
—— ‘*'There is no fear of my losmg my- 
self.’ 

We were standing near a gas-light, and as I 
looked up confidently in Mr. Huntly’s face, 1 
saw a smile cross his lips, the meaning of which 
I could not understand. 

‘*Well!” he exclaimed, rousing himself and 
beginning to walk on, “I must confide you to 
the care of a lady I know in the Hotel de l’Eu- 
rope for to-night; and meanwhile I will try and 
communicate with Miss Hallam.” 

I was accustomed to have my actions directed; 
80, without the faintest idea of resisting his pro- 
posal, I walked beside him with the confidence 
of a child of six years old, and consented to obey 
his instructions. 

In the first place, he directed me to talk to no 
one of my own affairs, and to be silent, above 
all, concerning my relationship to the Hallams; 
in the second, to avoid any mention of Madame 
Palingat, or my residence at Gan; ‘in fact,” 
Montagu ended, ‘‘ be as silent as possible; talk- 
ing is always a dangerous amusement.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. Huntly considered 
it such as regarded himself and me, but he never 
opened his lips again till we reached the hotel. 
Then, calling for a certain woman, whom, by 
courtesy, he had called lady—for she wore the 
peasant’s mouchoir—he spoke a few words to her 
in his peculiar French; and then, with a wave 
of his hand to me, he backed out of the door, 
and left me so suddenly that, surrounded as I 
was by strangeness, I seemed once more deserted. 





CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE EAUX CHAUDES. 


I was very tired, and I slept soundly that 
night in spite of my position. But I was up be- 
times, and had said my prayers and packed up 
my bags again when I heard Montagu Huntly’s 
voice on the stairs, and a moment after he knock- 
ed at my door. 

My French ideas of propriety were not half so 
much shocked as his were at having to receive 
him in a disordered bedroom ; but then, again, I 
was infinitely more embarrassed at having no 


‘third party to our interview than he was. 


He stood in the doorway. 
*¢ The diligence starts in half an hour for the 
eaux,” he said. ‘‘Shall we go to Caroline at 


I hesitated. 

** It is the only place I can think of,” he said ; 
‘and I can-assure you Lord Hallam will not be 
at all shocked at your traveling under my pro- 
tection.” 


**T was not thinking of that,” I answered.’ 


**T would rather go to my father. 
of trusting to my sister.” 

“*Under my care you need have no fear; and 
I promise to protect you from any unkindness or 
injustice. I wish,” he added, with an emphasis 
on the words, ‘‘ you would consent to this plan; 
I have my own reasons for desiring to take you 
to Miss Hallam. She is going to be my wife, in 
all probability.” 

He came into the room as he spoke, and sat 
down on achair in a slightly embarrassed manner. 

**T know,” I answered; and then, thinking 
perhaps that it would be polite to add something 
more, I said, simply, ‘*She is very happy and 
very fortunate.” 

“Did she tell you so?” he asked, quickly; 
‘did she speak to you of me?” 

**Very little. She said something about my 
preventing her marrying you; but I hope not. 
IL hope you won’t mind about me, because I would 
promise never to come in your way, and never 
to mention my relationship to Lord Hallam, 
You would not let me prevent your marryitig 
her, would you?” 

I said all this in the very innocence of my ig- 
Nnorance concerning the proprieties and conve- 
nances of the polite world, and never for an ‘in- 
stant did it cross my mind that I was exposifig 
my step-sister’s confidence. 

“Tf I thought it was only that,” Mr. Huntly 
began, and then suddenly he stopped, muttéred 
something about ‘‘being a tremendous fool ;” 
and getting up, put on his hat again and went 
back to his place in the doorway. He seemed ‘to 
think that his proper position. 

** Shall we go ?” at length he asked; ‘‘ we ean 
breakfast en route.” 

I shall never forget that journey. As I sat 


I am afraid 


‘back in the corner of the diligence—not daring 


to look out at the window till we had passed 
Gan, for fear of being recognized by some peas- 
ant or laborer on the vineyards—for the first 
time in my life of twenty years I began to day- 
dream, and the day-dream was—but are not all 
such fancies known to every body? One girl’s 
dreams are like another’s at that age. 

It was an unusually bright morning for Novem- 





ber: the air was fresh but clear, and the sun- 
shine lighted up the blue sky, and fell on the 
golden-leaved trees, till the world looked aglow 
with life and happiness. There were only three 
passengers inside besides myself, and they were 
too content with their own talk to care about my 
silence; so I Jay back, watched the scenery, and 
dreamed one of those sweet day-dreams. 

I ought to have been very miserable, very much 
bewildered ; for certainly my lot was as uncer- 
tain and perplexing as it well could be; but 
somehow I felt very comfortable and very con- 
tent. I remember every incident of that day’s 
journey well. TI recollect how supremely de- 
lighted I was at the respectful manner in which 
we were every where received; and then the En- 
glish fashion of ordering and paying what was 
asked—accustomed as I was to see Madame 
haggle over a sous—appeared to me generous in 
the extreme. My pleasure was once rather dis- 
turbed by hearing the hostess at the inn ask Mr. 
Huntly if Madame would like to rest up stairs ; 
and by her manner seeing that she mistook me 
for his wife, for a few minutes I reflected seri- 
ously as to the propriety of thus traveling and 
talking with a male stranger. And I recollect 
being mutely surprised at Montagu Huntly an- 
swering the good woman in such words as to 
confirm her in her error; but then the surprise 
and embarrassment soon passed off, and I com- 
forted my conscience with the assurance that if 
I threw off Mr. Huntly’s protection I should be 
utterly friendless. 

We had to wait long at Laruns, one of the 
wheels of the diligence getting injured ; and then 
Montagu proposed hiring a pony-chaise, which 
by chance we met returning from the mountains ; 
and I completed my indiscretion, sinning against 
French propriety by taking my seat beside the 
young Englishman, and committing myself to his 
solitary protection for the remainder of the way. 

It was evening when, after slow toiling up 
the steep road cut in the hard substance of the 
mountains, we came in sight of the Hotel de 
lEtablissement, standing in its gloomy grandeur 
of position, surrounded by high mountains and 
deep ravines, 

The sun was shedding a deep yellow light 
through an opening in the mass of surrounding 
rocks, and the stream of gold fell full on the bal- 
cony of one of the windows, on which stood a 
tall, handsomely-dressed figure. 

Mr. Huntly gave the ponies a sharp touch of 
the whip, and they cantered briskly round to the 
other side of the building, and there he handed 
me out. He led the way immediately up stairs, 
and I followed, feeling desperately that a crisis 
to my fate was at hand, and that, whether I 
chose or not, I must face it. I never shall for- 
get the scene that met my eyes when I reached 
the first-floor. 

At the open door facing us stood Caroline Hal- 
lam, pale as death, but with such terrible ariger 
blazing in her beautiful eyes that I turned away 
frightened, and for a moment Mr. Huntly stopped 
in his advance, 

“*T bring you your sister,” he said at length, 
grasping my hand and dragging me forward into 
the room; and then he paused, and for a mo- 
ment we all three stood regarding one another in 
a silence that was forced on myself through fear, 
on Montagu Huntly by embarrassment, and on 
Caroline by the excess of her passion. 

I think I see her now standing with that blaze 
of yellow light illuming her tall beautiful figure, 
and glowing among the rich colors of her dress 
and bright fair hair, till you might have taken her 
for one of Millais’s pictures quickened into life. 

What a pity it was that any thing so beautiful, 
so admirable, could descend to such paltry vices 
as envy and hatred! 

** Well,” at length she gasped, rather than 
spoke, for her chest was heaving so that her 
breath came in short bursts—‘‘ well!” 

‘** Your sister, Caroline,” Montagu Huntly an- 
swered, in a tone that sounded calm as death be- 
side her excitement. ‘‘I scarcely expected this 
reception from you,” he added; ‘*I have not 
deserved it.” 

**Then you have told him!” she burst out, 
turning on me; and before I could answer she 
had thrust out her hands toward us both, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Go, go! cruel traitors!” and then 
covering her face, had throwa herself on the 
couch, and was rocking to and fro, sobbing in a 
manner that was almost too distressing to be en- 
dured. : 

That was how she received us. 

To my great relief Mrs. Ward came and car- 
ried me off to a quiet spot; and we left the two 
lovers to make peace as best they could. 

Montagu Huntly was not a man for even a 
beautiful winsome woman to turn round her fin- 
gers; and little as I then knew of him I could 
not but feel Caroline was going the wrong way to 
work, to assail him with storms in which she ap- 
peared a splendid fury. How would it end? I 
asked myself, as the evening drew on, and still 
Iremained alone. Would Mr. Huntly prove a 
stanch friend ? or would Miss Hallam win him 
over to her side, as she had done Madame Palin- 
gat and the Curé? 

I sat down to dinner alone with Mrs. Ward, 
and I had not been able to answer these ques- 
tions; and the coffee was served, and the evening 
wore on, and I still remained in nervous doubt. 

Caroline had gone to her room, I was told, 
with a bad headache, and Mr. Huntly was din- 
ing at the table d’héte. 

M m was on the first-floor; the win- 
dow opened on to a balcony, from which one 
looked down into a deep ravine; opposite was a 
wall of mountain covered with low shrubs and 
creepers, and down which dashed a silver thread 
of water with a noise of perpetual splash, which 
sounded pleasant and even musical for the first 
few minutes, but became wearisome as the hours 
wore on. 

I unfestened the window, and wrapping my- 
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self in a shawl, leaned out to watch the scene, 
and try and get sleepy, for I was any thing but 
or sleepily di . 

ie moon was at her full, and shed a clear 
light over'the mountains and valleys. I could 
distinguish easily enough Mr. Huntly’s figure as 
he lounged past the hotel and then began ascend- 
ing the path that led away over the bridge. He 
was smoking, and he never ced at the hotel. 
I felt my pulses throb at the sight of him, for in 
him seemed my world of safety; if he had turned 
and seen me, I should have hazarded speaking a 
few words; but he passed on, his cigar in his 
mouth, his hands in his pockets, apparently se- 
renely unconscious of me or my troubles—even 
of Caroline Hallam and hers. 

While I was gazing after him I heard the door 
of my room open and some one enter. It was 
my step-sister. 

She was half undressed, and her hair fell 
about her bare shoulders and over her white, 
round arms, 

** What have you told him?” she asked, in a 
voice that sounded faint as from weeping, and 
standing beside me without glancing at me. 

‘* All that I knew,” I answered, boldly. ‘‘I 
did not spare myself either; for it seems to me 
that, proud as you are, Caroline Hallam, the 
shame presses more on me than on you.” 

** How do you mean?” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

I did not reply. 

“Will you answer me one question plainly ?” 
she went on; ‘‘imdeed, you owe it to me,” she 
added, bitterly, ‘‘ for you have lost me Montagu, 
or nearly lost him; for when he hears the truth 
confirmed by my father—” she paused; ‘‘tell 
me, did you only speak to hisn of what Madame 
Palingat told you, or—” 

I looked up at her perplexed. 

**T do not understand,” I answered; and in 
truth I did not, 

** You will not!” Caroline exclaimed; passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Listen, you must answer me, for I am 
determined to trust no more to Madame’s assur- 








ances, but to judge for myself. Did you tell 
Montagu your age, and mine?” 


“I only told him my own age; he knows 


yours,” I replied. - 

As I spoke, Caroline fixed on me her glowing 
eyes-as-if she would.read my soul.. . 

‘*I was surprised,” I continued; ‘‘ for I had 
always thought you older than myself.” 

One moment she was silent, then starting up, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘It is not true—you know you 
mentioned it to him in proof. You are telling 
me ‘a lie—a cruel lie. And the paroisse of your 
hateful mother that you tried to hide from _us— 
you knéw about the date! «I was certain of. it, 
and Madaine has deceived me.” 

She clasped her hands as she spoke; she al- 


most wrung them; she seemed beside herself © | 


with excitement. 

A sudden. thought flashed through my mind. 
Poor Caroline; ‘in her passion ‘she betrayed her- 
self! I-.had never noticed as.any thing peculiar 
the fact that she was two years younger than my- 
self; neither had I particularly treasured my mo- 
ther’s paroisse, though I had often read her name 
written in it, and knew the inscription and date 
by heart, though it was written in Latin. 


A suspicion flashed through my mind like light- ~ 


ning; it sent the blood rushing to my brain. I 
rose from my seat almost staggeringly. 

‘‘ Ah!” Caroline went on, blindly, in her pas- 
sion, ‘you can not deny it. Madame has de- 
ceived me; you are plotting together to deprive 
me of my birth-right—for it is my birth-right, 
whatever you, or she, or any one may say; and 
I will not give it up! Justice, indeed; and while 


papa renders justice to you, what does he give to © 


me? Shame—disgrace—misery! Curse him for 
it! Curse you all for it!” 

In the intensity of her rage she fell down on 
her knees beside the window, hoarsely muttering 
her dreadful imprecations. 

The moonlight fell on her trembling, half- 
dressed figure. I saw her quivering as if in a 
death-agony ; and, in spite of her hatred, I felt 
myself drawn to my beautiful, unhappy sister. 
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OF THE WALK, WHEN I CAME SUDDENLY ON A 
GENTLEMAN.” 


In that moment, I believe if she had shed but a 
single tear, given me but one kind look, I should 
have knelt beside her, and promised her any sac- 
rifice in this world that she could ask. . 

Once I uttered the word ‘‘Caroline,” and 
moved a step toward her; but she started up and 
put out her hand to keep me off; so I went back, 
and we remained together silent for nearly ten 
minutes—minutes that seemed to me an age. At 
length she rose from the ground. 

**T am a bad hypocrite,” she said, more calm- 
ly than she had yet spoken; ‘‘ but I will do my 
best.to behave amicably toward you till—till at 
least Montagu goes; you will not find it so dif- 
ficult to act your part. I have no right to ask 
favors; but if you have any kindness in your na- 
ture, you will forbear any farther communica- 
tions with any one on this subject till Lord Hal- 
lam arrives. Mr. Huntly has written to him to 
return at once from Bordeaux. He alone must 
judge between us.” 

She tossed back her hair as she spoke, took 
up her lamp, and without another word or look 
walked out of the room. : 

The suspicion that had flashed through my 
mind was that perhaps, after all, my own mo- 
ther’s marriage had been legitimate, and had 
taken place previous to that of Caroline’s mo- 
ther. ‘The difference in our ages alone would 
prove that. - Still, as I knew my mother had 
died soon after my birth, I was puzzled to un- 
derstand how any stain could reach Caroline 
through me, supposing my own birth legitimate. 
My poor brain contained small store of legal 
knowledge. I had but dim notions of primogen- 
iture, dimmer still of bigamy ; and my angry sis- 
ter would have been much comforted had she 
known that it was only confusion and trouble 
that her ambiguous words had served to raise in 
my mind. 

I tried hard to comprehend all that was strange 
in my history, and all that might be stranger, 
but I could not get very far; and, in spite of my 
troubles, the monotonous splash of the cascade 
without soon produced an overpowering slecpi- 
ness; and in a few minutes I was dreaming that 
Caroline Hallam, in the form of a winged fury, 
was pushing me over the precipice into the deep 
ravine where dashed that ever-flowing cascade. 
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NDER-SKIRT of white gros grain, trimmed 
with blue velvet. Court train of blue and 
white sttiped gros grain, bordered with blue yel- 
vet ‘and:lined with blue silk, the upper part be- 
ing turned back en revers. Heart-shaped cor- 
sage, with close sleeves of‘blue and white striped 
gros grain, trimmed as shown in the illustration 


| With white guipure and blue velvet. Gold dia- 
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THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF 
WOMEN. 


y* nothing do women show their mastery over 
men more than in the extent to which they 
carry their exclusiveness. It is not in one thing, 
but in every thing alike—dress, station, domes- 
tic happiness, the companionship of men ; they 
would, if they could, keep all they call distinct- 
ively their own, rigidly to themselves; they would 
suffer no longing eyes to look over their park 
palings, still less allow another to share in their 
fruits and flowers. As arule, it is not the man’s 
fault that home is so dull as it generally is. It 
is the wife who prevents all easy intercourse, all 
simple friendliness between her husband and oth- 
er men, and yet more between fer husband and 
other women. Itis she who bars the house door, 
and forbids it to be opened save with such pomp 
and ceremonial as make the opening a weariness 
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to-all concerned. The very woman who, as a 
spinster living with her sisters, is glad to have a 
facile unceremonious society about her, as a wife 
sets her face decidedly against that kind of famil- 
iarity which lets a person feel at home in her 
house; and above all things she fears and dis- 
likes a female friend who admires her husband, 
though in the most innocent way, and who says 
so. The profound moral skepticism which has 
penetrated society from end to end has eaten 
away feminine trust with the rest; and even 
pure: and virtuous women, incapable for their 
own parts of any thing like immorality, are not 
ashamed to suspect their sisters of improper feel- 
ings and naughty practices, and to think them- 
selves safe in their married homes just in propor- 
tion as they are isolated. Especially are happy 
wives suspicious of those who have made ship- 
wreck of their own venture. Unmarried women 
and contented wives may be, if rarely, admitted 


into the heart of the charmed circle—if the hus- 
band is conspicuously indifferent to them; but 
an unhappy wife is held to be a kind of pirate in 
disguise, a rival who will steal away the hus- 
band’s affections if she can, and on whom it is 
more than probable he will bestow them unasked. 
Very few women have,generosity enough to be- 
friend one ofjtheir own sex when in matrimonial 
difficulties, if their friendship is to include their 
husband’s. 

Of all things most abhorrent to women we may 
count duality, under any name or aspect. Only 
a man, and a masterful man, could have written 
as Coleridge did about the ‘‘two beloved wo- 
men” in his ‘‘ Day Dream,” with Asra’s eyelashes 
playing on his cheek and Mary’s hand upon his 
brow, Mary’s lap the-pillow of the two lovers, 
and her head leaning on the tree where the two 
names were carved. This sharing of a man’s 
affection, though in widely different proportions 


and in quite distinct spheres, is a thing no woman 
could be found to praise, if even she forced her- 
self to endure it. It is not generally seen, how- 
ever, that women are so rigid in their exclusion 
of male friends from their own hearts, most wo- 
men having set up a tame cat of their own some 
time or other in their lives, though not liking 
tame mice for their husbands. ‘The fact is, a 
wife claims to be her husband’s all. She is not 
content to possess the whole of such love as right- 
fully belongs to a wife, but she must also possess 
the whole of his sympathy, his interest, his ad- 
miration. She must be the only woman in the 
world to him; and the rest of her sex must be 
neither as man nor woman. ‘Though sometimes 
poachers intrude in spite of her care, it is seldom 
that even a sister can maintain her sisterly rights 
and privileges when her brother has married ; 
and though we often see a man helping to sup- 
port his wife’s family, and even taking her sister 
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her mother to live with 

? sn pa een elite mognen chinks 
very hardly used, and almost invariably 
it a grievance. . An old couplet says truly 


b him a wife, 

Your Songun vont 8 : the days of her life. 
It is only the man who is absorbed by his new 
virtue of the exclusiveness of wo- 
men; by virtue of that same exclusiveness the 
woman keeps her own while she excludes his; 
and even if the husband objects in the beginning, 
and wishes to maintain his past and his associa- 
tions in their integrity, a very little tact on her 
part can fashion things in time to her own plans, 
and bring the most recalcitrant of spouses to his 
proper place as wheeler, not leader. There is 
scarcely a husband of the good and domestic kind 
who does not suffer under the exclusiveness of his 
wife, and whose life is not impoverished by her 
determination to be his sole source of pleasure 
and interest. Sometimes he is driven to subter- 
fuge and deception, and has to keep up his inde- 
pendence at the expense of his truth; but for the 
most part he gives in, and habit after a while fits 
the yoke more easily to his neck. 

‘The same feminine characteristic of love of 
exclusiveness comes out in matters of dress. 
One of the greatest. proofs of friendship that one 
woman can bestow on another is to give her the 
pattern of some unhackneyed, unpurchasable ar- 
ticle of dress; and the sine qué non of local pat- 
ronage is the undertaking, on the milliner’s part, 
not to make any other gown or bonnet like ma- 
dame’s, It is not the beauty of the thing: which 
charms so much as its exclusiveness; and this it 
is which leads to those wonderful exaggerations 
of fashion wherewith women love to make them- 
selves singular and remarkable. For if they 
can not have what no one else has, at least they 
can have things as no one else has them; which 
answers the purpose as well, and supplements if 
it does not supply. It is this same feeling which 
separates mistress from maid so far that you sel- 
dom see any sense of the community of sex, but 
only that of the difference of station between 
them. No doubt we are all worms and misera- 
ble sinners before Heaven, and Christianity means 
love and equality, catholicity, and the sweetest 
humbleness; but phrases are good for just so 
much as they are worth in action, and things do 
not always fit in with the words that describe 
them. Christian equality gets sadly put about 
between rent-roll and pedigree, and the charity 
which thinketh no evil is seldom so strong as 
the jealous exclusiveness which can not bear that 
any one should share, however remotely, in the 
pleasure and affection of one’s own life. For- 
tunately for humanity, we every now and then 
tome across certain large-hearted, generous wo- 
men, who care more for the great body of the 
human family than they care for themselves, and 
who find their own best happiness in increasing 
the happiness of others. And with these are no 
petty jealousies, no small suspicions, no narrow 
exclusiveness ; to them home is a temple rather 
than a prison, and the domestic hearth an altar, 
thoroughly sacred and holy, but not an adytum 
wheace all outside the veil are to be excluded. 
No one wants the house door flung open to the 
street, and the home turned into a lounging- 
place for a mob of the idle and curious unat- 
tached to congregate at will; but this is very 
different from the exclusiveness which most wo- 
men feel and cultivate as their right, and which 
has the effect chiefly of boring their husbands 
beyond measure, and of making domestic life 
an illimitably dull affair to all concerned. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Oxy Frrenp.—Crape and bombazine are worn 
for a sister during the first year of mourning. After 
that black tulle bonnets and silk trimmings. Veils 
are both long and square. 

Exmrea.—Make your suit like the black silk suit de- 
scribed in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. III. 
Kilt pleats are the proper trimming. They are bias, 
lined with stiff net, and bound with satin. Cut your 
salmon silk corsage heart-shaped, and cut off the 
coat-sleeves at the elbow. Trim with white pleated 
tulle or with white or black lace. Corsage bouquet 
and sash of tea roses.—Point and appliqué lace shawls 
will be worn; they cost from $500 to $2500.—Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. III., for full dress 
for gentlemen. 

A. Post.—Write a note asking that a catalogue be 
sent to your address, inclose stamps, and direct to 
Michigan University.—To make a dress both long 
and short, see illustration in Bazar No. 12, Vol. III. 
Make your alpaca with revers, basque, and demi- 
train. Trim with black velvet or gros grain.—Lem- 
on juice removes tan, but not freckles.—We do not 
answer questions about private*people. 

H. P. C.—We can not answer your inquiries in this 
column. 

E. K. 8.—The Gartenlaube, Monde Mustré, and 1l- 
lustration are among the best of the German and 
French weekly journals, and, though printed in Eu- 
rope, may be readily obtained in this country. 

X. Y. Z.—Common glycerine, rubbed in with a 
brush, is an excellent tonic for the hair. We can 
not answer your other question here. 

Wacen.—We certainly can not tell you whether 
Miss —— ever had an offer of marriage or not. The 
only way by which we could possibly. have such in- 
formation would be through a confidence which we 
should not violate were we favored with it. You can 
not suppose that any lady, in public or private life, 
proclaims to her acquaintances at large the number 
of her suitors. But if offers are graduated by intel- 
lect and worth, we presume the lady in question has 
had plenty. 

JosrPuine P.—Yon will find the names of authors 
in the index at the end of each volume of the Maga- 
zine. The first Number of Harper's Magazine is dated 
June, 1850. 

Port Laor, L. C. B., anp Orners.—There is a scarc- 
ity of the materials for making point lace at present; 
vut importers are making arrangements to provide 
them as soon as possible, 

Narri.—Make your mother's black drap d'été with 








a Metternich mantle, trimmed with fringe and passe- 
menterie, and a plain short skirt. For your brown 
suit gather ideas from the New York Fashions on an- 
other page. 

N. G. A.—The next Supplement will contain pat- 

terns for children. Boys and girls two years. of age 
are dressed alike, 
M. A. H.—‘*The salaries of actors‘ and actresses” 
vary from a few shillings to many thousands of dol- 
lars, according to their skill, or, rather, popularity. 
The more eminent generally supply their own ward- 
robe. Good natural capacity, severe study, and a pa- 
tient apprenticeship are essential to success on the 
stage. 

Perriexep Mamma.—Get a bright blueand white 
checked silk, and make it with sailor jacket and ruf- 
fled skirt. Pink the ruffles, and put bands of solid 
blue silk between. 

Cxro.—Back Numbers of the Bazar will farnish you 
innumerable designs for articles in worsted-work. 

Mo.uie anp Jennre.—You can gather fu)’ directions , 
for making your alpaca and check silks from New York, 
Fashions of our present Number. 

L. M. B.—Of course furs will be worn next winter. 
Mink and sable are preferred. You can buy them to 
advantage now.—See New York Fashion of Bazar 
Nos. 18 and 14, Vol. IIl., for prices, quantity, and 
style of mohair suits. 

Mrs. C. J.—Loose waist morning dresses may be 
either short or half-long. A scallop for the edge of a 
calico wrapper should be broad and shallow—a little 
over an inch deep, and two and a half inches wide. 
Let the scallops extend up the front also, For sum- 
mer calicoes, it is well to bind them with solid-colored 
Chambery cut bias. 

Anrtiquary.—Get bishop's lawn for your white suit. 
Make it a half-fitting short basque and single skirt— 
the latter trimmed with three or five pleated bands, 
each 3th of an inch wide, in pleats turned one way. 
Put a row of Hamburg or of open-worked insertion 
between the rows of pleats. The basque has three 
seams behind, one dart in front, is much longer in 
front than behind, and is slashed up at. intervals. 
Half-open sleeves. Frill at the neck. Belt and bow 
of ribbon. Cravat and hair bows to match. 

Ozora anp Rosamonp.—You say: ‘* We have always 
gone in the best society in town; were raised to do 
nothing ; but we now feel that we must go to work, 
We can’t sew, we can’t teach ; so the only thing there 
is left for us to do is to go on the stage.” And you 
add: ‘*We have always succeeded so well in private 
theatricals that there is no danger of our failing.” 
Young people are apt to deceive themselves in re- 
gard to their aptness for the stage. There can be no 
success as a theatrical performer, even with the best 
natural qualifications, without much study and prep- 
aration. This would require time, and, in the mean 
while, some source of independent support. The 
stage, therefore, offers no immediate livelihood to 
the needy and inexperienced. The fact that you 
“*have always succeeded so well in private theatric- 
als” would hardly justify the inference that you are 
at once fit to appear in public. Great allowance must 
be made for the naturally flattering estimate of our 
powers, especially when exercised for the entertain- 
ment of friends and polite acquaintances. What is 
hailed as a triumph in the private parlor might be 
scouted as a failure in the public theatre. If you are 
resolved upon the stage as a profession, you had bet- 
ter seek an interview with some theatrical expert or 
manager, and let him test your supposed capacities 
for the mimic art. Any newspaper will supply you 
with the names of those who have the control of the 
operas, theatres, etc. 

Y. D. E.—Make your poplin with a loose paletot, 
slashed, and with flowing sleeves, a ruffled skirt, and 
tunic. Bind the ruffles with satin, and put a satin 
band and fringe on the other parts of the suit. The 
evening dress should have a half train, a heart-shaped 
waist, and small upper skirt. Trim with white mus- 
lin ruffles. See Bazar No. 13, Vol. IIL., for pattern of 
spring dress for girl of ten years, 

Jrnniz L.—As we know nothing of the contents of 
your wardrobe, it is impossible for us to tell how you 
can best spend your allowance for a spring outfit. 
You must read the New York Fashions of the last 
two and the present Number of the Bazar, and make 
your own choice. 

Satomz.—After leaving college you must not sup- 
pose that your education will be in reality, though 
nominally, “finished.” You can not do better than 
continue the pursuit or those studies which are the 
most grateful and improving. 

N. O. N.—Let your admirer, whom you have ap- 
parently offended without good cause, know, in a 
manner befitting a maiden modesty, that you are con- 
scious of the offense. 

Minnesorta.—It is admissible, though not usual, for 
a young widow to wear a veil at her second marriage. 

K. T.—All sorts of white over-skirts, Swiss muslin, 
piqué, and also buff*linen, will be worn looped over 
black silk skirts. Get checked or striped piqué, and 
make a loose slashed paletot and a short upper skirt 
with apron front and two full widths, scalloped at the 
edges and up the seams to the belt. Make your cor- 
duroy jacket nearly close-fitting by putting a dart in 
front, and three seams up the back. Trim with re- 
vers and facings of heavy corded silk of a becoming 
color. 

Netuir.—From your description your white muslin 
needs but little altering. The sleeves should be flow- 
ing or else puffed to the elbow, and ruffled below; the 
neck should be heart-shaped, and worn with a frill 
of pleated muslin and Valenciennes. Bows and sash 
of black velvet with blush roses intermingled would 
be more stylish than your scarlet ribbons. 

Mrs. D. B.—Get blue jasper serge, and make by a 
pattern in Bazar No. 13, Vol. III. Girls of thirteen 
wear standing ruffles of muslin or lace basted inside 
the necks of théir dresses, or pleated frills laid on like a 
collar. Friz your child’s hair and let her wear it loose in 
anet. Other patterns for girls’ suits will be in our next 
Supplement.—Get dove-color or wood-brown gloves 
for spring.—We give no addresses in this column. 

Natuatre M.—Make a short bouffant tunic of your 
three yards of silk, and that will give your dress the 
appearance of having a stylish casaque. 

Lavra Auice.—Cut your white gored dress short, 
and wear with a black silk over-skirt. Put bands of 
black silk, straight or in pleats, around the white 
skirt. The deep kilt pleating worn on dress skirts 
is simply a succession of folds all turned one way, 
ironed flat, and sewed at top and bottom. Bazar No. 
36, Vol. II., teaches how to make such pleats.—It is 
injurious to eat too much salt in food. 

Mrs. O. P.—You can get French organdy for 85 
cents a yard at either of the large stores mentioned 
at the end of the New York Fashions in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IIL. 

Muvaizi.—We must defer to the judgment of your 


parents in such a matter. Consult them. The going 
to a “boarding-school” is not absolutely essential to 
a good education. By study at home you might im- 
prove yourself, and at the same time satisfy your do- 
mestic requirements, 

May.—We doubt whether these lines, 


* And night’s bright da; 
hg 0) sua thee me,” 
are from notwithstanding what you say. 


D.—It is not considered a manly characteristic to 
be finicky or over-nice in small matters; but we can 
not say that it would not be “proper and a mark of 
good-breeding for gentlemen to use stamped initial 
paper.” : 

M. U.—To answer your question in regard to the 
Trinity Church litigation with the heirs of Anneke 
Jans would require smore legal research than we 
could pretend to make,.and a statement of the re- 
sults a, r-space,than can be spared in these col- 
BY OU handwriting will, no doubt, improve 


os that 















ly 


Miss ‘H. M: T.—Your Visiting-cards should be.en- 
ved in script. - If-you are: the oldest single sister. 
let them be Miss Smith; if not, Miss.Mary L. Smith. 
But it is not considered good taste to initial yourself 
as Miss M. £. Smith.—Trailing hoops are little worn, 
ruffed hair-cloth skirts with train being preferred 
with long dresses. White petticoats worn beneath 
long. thin dresses should be trained also. A black 
grenadine for a blonde is prettiest all black, with 
pleated trimming. of the material, worn with much 
jet jewelry, and blue bows for the hair, throat, and 
waist. 
Tina.—We do not give individual patterns—We 
dare say, by looking over back Numbers of the Ba- 
zar, you will find a sleeve that will suit you. 





No Remepy in tHE Wortp ever came into such 
universal use, or has so fully won the confidence of 
mankind, as Ayzr’s Currry PEoToraL for the cure 
of Coughs, Colds, and Consumption.—[Com.] 








Corxine W: —By the means. ofthe newly-in- 
ng Wheel p : 


vented. rns may. be transferred 

Wheel “Bippfement, wi ithe greatest cape, This 
eel is 

whether fon others atte 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/TOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, & TAN. 
Use ‘ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The 
Harmless Remedy known to Science 
brown discolorations from the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 








= 
Bargains! Bargains!! 

In consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, and 

Remoyal in April to 686 Broadway, 
Our Entire Stock of 
$500,600 WORTH OF 

CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED; WARE, 

CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, } 

BRONZES, CUTLERY, &c., &¢., 
will be disposed of, and we offer it'at.and 
BELOW COoOsT: 
js meg our mr wale are shown in 

in wes on the goo TISEY. bi 
fiat ARE IN EARNEST. Beery one te eoteet 
to call, 

After the ist of May the business will be continued 
by our successors, _ 

Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
At 686 BROADWAY. 

Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. wg age retiring from 
the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 

488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 


te Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 
our lowest prices, 


zsts. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ ix. 
y (211 Washington St., N.Y.) 


SAPOLIO 


THE 
BEST 
THING 
oUuT 








FOR CLEANING 
Windows (without Water), Paint, Oilcloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, 
Earthen, and Glass Ware, and for General 
House-Cleaning Purposes. 


FOR POLISHING 


Knives, Tin Ware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metallic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


Removes Stains from Marble, Paint, and Wood. 
Is not injurious, and QUICKER, BETTER, and 
CHEAPER than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Avid, or 
Lye; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, relia- 
ble, and indispensable article ever offered to the pub- 
lic of this or any other country ; in fact, a prepara- 
tion no individual or class can afford 
to do without, 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers; also 
to more than 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It will cost you little to test our claims—do it, 

For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug, 

and Notion Houses throughout the United States. 


olden time is by exam- 


Patterns or, from the. ents 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealera 3 Or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25.ce: 








A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free H.B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$25 





THE CELEBRATED 





<a Ss = Pra assem x 
BRAND BLACK ALPACAS! 
This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its tineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
now used in the United States, 
ese Goods are 


my ¢ 7s x are 
Retail Dry-Goods 
. > Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo, 
precisely like the above. : 
WM. I. PEAKE & Co., 

46, 48, and 50 White St,, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





Fee NEW PARASOL. 


_—— 


THE “LA REUSSITE” 
is the most 
STYLISH, ELEGANT, SERVICEABLE, 
and. 
BEST PARASOL EVER MADE. 


No lady should buy.a Parasol till she has seen the 
“LA REUSSITE.” 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States, 
BANKS & LEONARD, 
474 Broadway. 





"The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


te Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of. 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Wrnoue tt, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 

ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 

Mich an, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 

vey. ith IMustrations. 12mo, Cloth; $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Reypt Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and. Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witt1am Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, By General Gaz- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE: ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamzs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Pyeng mt N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map.ofMquatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations, Crowa,8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD, AWA: A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. STEELE, i eis ae 


8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE UNKIND WORD, 4: Other. Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e., &e. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS.” ith numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three, Charac! ic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cente; Cloth, $1 00. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Axton Cyne, Au- 
thor of “‘ Maggie Lynne." Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. et 


PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummns, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C.S. Harrtneron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. be: 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wit- 
11am Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
MENT TRUTHS. 


SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
By Lyman Axuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8yo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. ANovel. By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” ‘* Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron, With — 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, a 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartrs Mackay. With an Introduc: 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges broug! 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8V0% 
Paper, 25 cents. a 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The ue 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘Our /; 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her seer | 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most 6 M6 ee 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. 
TRANGE. 2 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ONLY HERSEDF A Novel. By Axnre Taomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘‘Denis Donne,’ “Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. — 


FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Tilustrations. Svo, Cloth, Gilt Hdges, $8 00. 
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COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 


The following Collections contain the most showy 


varieties in our large assortment, with full directions. 


for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the. 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that:a 
greater baad can be made at a much less price than 
when ordered in separate packets. Those unacquaint- 
ed with Flowers, as well as the experienced cultivator, 
may order without fear of disappointment. 
Co.tigction A—contains twenty choice varieties 
OF ABDUGIS. .occce cc escnecdsccess 
se B—contains twenty choice varieties 
of Biennials and Perennials..... 
* C—contains ten extra varieties of 
Annualsand Perennials, embrac- 
ing many of the new and choic- 
est in cultivation............... 100 
a D—contains five very choice varie- 
ties, selected from Prize Flowers, 
of English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation, and Picotee Pinks, Ver- 
benas, Truffaut’s French Asters, 
Double Hollyhocks......... ere 
Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four Collec- 
tions postage free. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS 
2 BY MAIL. 
A Complete Assortment of Vegetable Seeds for One 
Year's supply, for a Large or Small Garden. 

The following Collections are made up in the most 

liberal manner, care being taken to give a sufticient 

quantity ofall the finest varieties and most useful sorts 

of Vegetables required in the Kitchen Garden. 


$1 00 
1 00 


AssorTMENT No. 5 contains 55 varieties........$3 50 
< No. 6 contains 33 varieties........ 2 00 
” No. 7 contains 18 varieties........ 1 00 





Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by ex- 
press (freight paid y purchagtr) to any part of the 
country, as follows: No.1, $20 00; No. 2, $15 00; No. 
8, $10 00; No. 4, $500. For a list of the contents of 
each Collection, see Catalogue. 

The Sixteenth Annual Edition of their Illustrated 

C and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, containing 120 pages, will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing Toenty-five Cents; regular custom- 
ers supplied without charge. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of a three-cent stamp. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row and 151 Nassau St., 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S Grand Spring and 
Summer Opening of Elegantly-Trimmed and 
Plain-Cut Patterns of all the Latest Fashions and most 
Recherché Designs for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. 
Ladies’ Patterns in Plain Paper, from 15 cts. to 60 cts. ; 
Children’s Patterns from 15 cts. to 40 cts. Full sets of 
one dozen Elegantly-Trimmed Patterns, to include a 
Dress and Show-Card, $5 00. Sent by express, C.O. D. 
Branches appointed every where. Send stamp for 
Circular. 

Mme. Demorest’s Emporium of Fashions, 838 Broad- 
way. Book of Instruction on Dressmaking and other 
particulars, and much valuable information, 10 cts., 
postpaid. 1870, Spring and Summer Mammoth Bulle- 
tin of Fashions, now ready. Price $2 00; or, with 10 
{ull-sized cut patterns, 50 cts. extra. Mailed, post free, 
on receipt of price. 








Does not have 
to be removed 
from the wall to 
openit. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, itisarranged 
with Drawers 
made very light 
and strong. 
—y It is much 
Stronger, 
as only a small 
portion opens, 
whereas in the 
Bold style the 
whole top comes 
om off. 























The same room 
in the bottom of 
the trunk for 
dresses and heavy clothing as in the old style. 

The UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK CO., 
Next door to Astor House. 6 Barclay St., N.Y. 








AGREAT OFFER t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
' ING THIS MONTH, 

or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 

same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franx.in. 


\ BY will people pay $50 or more for a Sewrne Ma- 
OHINE when $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical principles, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
le who want to save time, labor, and money. Agents 
‘anted. Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
tess J.C. OTTIS & CO., or FRANKLIN AND DIAMOND 
8. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


H Upson RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
4 CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class institu- 
yo for both sexes. College course for ladies and 
cademic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine de- 
artments. and seventeen professors and teachers. 
ERM OPENS Apri 4th. For catalogue containing full 
Pree address Rev. ‘ALONZO FLACK, <M. 
ent, Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


TERS TERN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simpl,, cheap, reliable. Knits 














erything. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
oy aed FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 


CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ACHIN 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 


have made 
GREAT REDUCTIONS 
in the prices of the 
GOODS IN ALL THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
Prior to the opening of the 
NEW ADDITION TO THEIR STORE, 
offering 
Unusual Inducements to Purchasers. 





BROADWAY; FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 

‘W "ppc OUTFITS, 

pee INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 

WALKING SUITS, DRESSES, and UNDERCLOTH- 
ING FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

Ready-Made in Stock or Made to Order. 








Ladies’ White Walking Suits, Ruffled........... $8 00 
“ “ o “ “ & Overskirts 12 00 
“Linen « , “+ Timmed....;,....: S00 
“ bes % “ Ruffled and Trim- 

med, with Overskirt......s.seceseseeoseessees 14 00 

Ladies’ Night Dresses, Tucked Yokes. 2 50 
bd hem‘ Tucked and Ruffle 1°25 
“ Tucked Skirts........ 1 2 
- “ — Ruffled Skirts..... - 150 &200 
“ Very fine French-Woven Corsets ......0. 3 50 


Price-Lists, Description of Styles, and Directions for 
Self-Measurement will be sent upon application. Goods 
sent C. 0. D. per Express. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, 
BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST., New York. 





se eeeeee Pee ee emer eee eres eee seeesese eases sees esseesese® 


Curarp SILKS. 


. 
© 
. 
Seem eee reer eeeeeseeseeeees aeeeeee eee . 


eeeececeecees 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Will offer on Monday, March 14th, a large lot of 
Striped Silks, at $1 25 per yard. Value, $2 00. 
“ iT 1 50 “ “ 2 25. 
RICH CHINE SILKS, 
LYONS MANUFACTURE, 
At $2 00 per-yard. (Value, $2 75 and $3.) 


The above goods are marked MUCH UNDER GOLD 
VALUE, PARIS STYLES and all PURE SILK, offer- 
ing unusual inducements to purchasers. 


BLACK SILKS, 
Unsurpassed in Quality and Price. 
BROADWAY, CORNER 197TH STREET. 


MADAM FOY’S 
COMBINED . 
“ Corset, Skirt Support: 


er, and BUSTLE 


st the article needed by eve: 
dA lady who consults beer! 













\ HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
. Testimonials in its favor are con- 

~ ma stantly being received from all parts 

eh edy Aponte aetinted in 

y a7 t L te every coun- 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BT gig ot ag WANTED for Willson’s 

School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recom can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








EAN 
DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “B" FOR $100. 
sevcveeescceess@ $0 6234 ..$1 25 
1.@ 200... 400 





3 00....18 00 
5 00....10 00 





DMG i s0<scucsdeanereseaies. @ 


; aye 
6 Pairs Knitted 


Socks...... ve@ 623.. 875 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl.........+.+ese2---+ 6 00 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
: ; 461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 

rop’r, Cuas. K. 
== EVEY, Dentist, 
7 7 Worcester, Mass. 


ME. DEMOREST’S Dime Annual Book 

of Instruction on Dressmaking and Descriptions 

of the Latest and Best Designs; also, Styles of Trim- 

mings and Materials for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress 

for the Spring and Summer of 1870, with much useful 

and valuable information for Dressmakers and ladies 

generally. Price 10 cents. Mailed free on receipt of 
price. 838 BROADWAY, New York. 














‘The 


The 


CHAS. A. Le EpiTor. 
and New York n per. 

it. Three editions: Datty, $6; Szmi- 
and Weezy, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
Paul of markets, Farmers’ 


id a com) story in eve 
pamber. % mnt of valual 
2S $1000 Life Tnstrances, Grand Pia 
wing "Mi 


0 ins, Se achines, &c., 
i 3 and free. Send a 





GLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Maoutne Witsour Monzy. 
For Sete petoaeze, address 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


A ALBUM holding 20 card pictures, 
Full gilt cover. Novel, new, and serviceable, 
nt free on receipt of 25 cents. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


AS your Druggist for HOMAI’S PERSIAN 

WASH, and you will f the best-known remedy 
for Rrmovinc MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Manufactured only by B. F. RACKLEY, Druggist, 
Dover, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 














HARPER & 


BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 1870. 


From Marcu 16 To APRIL 25. 





application to the Publishers. 








“ $ 500 “ 30 “ 
- $1000 wae 
oc $2000 “ 35 “ 


FRANKLIN Square, New York, March, 1870. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our Special List 
of Books, which we will sell on the following Terms, for Cash, 


Srom the 16th of March to the 25th of April, after which our 
Lerms will positively be as heretofore. 2 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales this Spring. 
The SPECIAL LIST will be furnished to Booksellers on 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


& CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING )} 








“The Best Monthly Periodical, not 
in this country alone, but in 
the English language,” 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1870, 


ConrTeENTs : 
THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. By Generat M. T. 
M‘Manon. 


Seyemaene,-On the Parani.—Las Palmas. 
—Re 





ying Colonel.—_The Wounde 
. Pass of Ascura.—‘* Your devoted 
Servants."—The Paraguayan Mother.—The Ser- 
geant’s Story. 
LOST DAYS. 
COUNT OTTO VON BISMARCK. 
ItLustRations.— Otto Von Bismarck. — Otto 
Von Bismarck at School.—Young Bismarck's Vis- 
it to the Dean.—Bismarck as a Student at Gittin- 
en.—Bismarck in 1847.—The King reading in the 
‘orest.—The Attempt to assassinate Count Bis- 
marck.—The King and Bismarck at the Battle of 
Sapa ent ismarck in the Prussian Cham- 
rs. 


AMONG THE SILK-WORMS anp VELVET LOOMS. 
I.Lustrations.— Cocoon Market in Novi.— 
Hatch the Eggs.—First Period.—Second Pe- 
riod. — Third Period.— Fourth Period.—End of 
Fifth Period.—Dormant State of the Several Pe- 
riods.—Silk-Worm casting its Skin.—Forming the 
Cocoon. -—Cocoons Completed.—Female Moth; 
Male Moth; Moth issuing from Cocoon; Chrysa- 
lis. —‘*The Bosco;” Cocoons during Spinning 
Process.—Storing the Cocoons.— Marketing the 
Cocoons.—Reeling the Silk.—A Velvet Loom. 

BEAUTIFUL CHLLD. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—V. Tue Dezartu or 
FREDERIOK WILLIAM AND THE ACCESSION OF FRED- 
ERIOK THE SECOND. 

ILLustrations.—Frederick the Great, Ait. 30.— 
The Crown Prince entering the Tobacco Parlia- 
ment.—Frederick meeting his Ministers.—Frede- 
rick in the Garden. — Frederick's first Interview 
with Voltaire. 

AROUND THE WORLD ON SKATES. 

With an Illustration. 

LINDA'S YOUNG LADY. 

TOGETHER. 

A BRAVE LADY.—(Concluded.) 

ILLustRations.—Mr. Donelly’s Wooing.—Down 
the Elm Avenue. 

REVEALED IN A SONG. 

ee WHAT WE SHOULD DO WITH 

BATHSHEBA CAREW'S CURSE. 

THE GREAT GOLD CONSPIRACY. 

ANTEROS. By the Author of **Guy Livingstone.” 

BORDER REMINISCENCES, By Gen. R. B. Maroy 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





_ With the May Number will be concluded the For- 
tieth Volume of Harrrr’s Magazingz. The Magazine 
contains from fifty to one hundred per cent. more 
matter, and is more — illustrated, than an 
other monthly periodical in America or England. 
The unparalleled success of the Magazine is due to 
the popular character and variety of its contents; to 
the enterprise of the Publishers in securing for its 
poses, at any cost, the best literary contributions of 

glish and American authors; to its richly-illus- 
trated articles of Travel and Exploration; to its care- 
fully-prepared papers on Scientific and Historic sub- 
jects, and upon the Mechanical Improvements of the 
age; and to the variety and interest of its several Ed- 
itorial Departments. For the Editor's Scientific Rec- 
ord, the co-operation of members of the Smithsonian 

Institute at Washington has been secured. 

In the January Number was commenced the publica- . 
tion, from the author’s manuscript, of ‘* Anteros,” a 
serial story, by the Author of “‘Guy Livingstone.” 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazinz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hazper’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKty, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WerKiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
= at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the WreEk.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

he Volumes of the Wzrxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruenrs is prefer- 
Yble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 
the sender, 





Tres ror Apvertisine In HaRPEr’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AX FLOWERS.—Lessons given in this 
elegant art by Mrs. Mocgrmwesr, of London. 
Terms may be known and Specimens of her work 
seen at her rooms, 60 East 9th St., near Broadway, N.Y. 
All Materials for Wax-Flower Modeling on sale. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free, 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N.J. 
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d A piously-inclined 
FACETIZ. was exhorting Pat on the 
W, , “ae pects. —He subject of religion. He in- 
‘ any longer; dignan answe: be 
so he went. j an’ didn’t I Hine th Met? 
—_—o—_— odists? Faix an’ I did. I 
A ide ene om 9, Ye tien oe 
Hn Me gecaay 194 let me off. with three !" = 
uhinwer When is it that a black 
a ” 
“From heaven, my dear,” smith raises a row in the 
‘was the reply. alphabet ?—When he makes 
“T think there must be a poke r and shove / (a pok- 
om ine gab abt to er and shovel). 
80 m er " ” renee 
said the child. “They say that a member 
SF eee eon At, otene of the pees ~ Legis. 
‘ ween atures recently wrote home 
pee ae Se he 
fan an t 
is contingaliy oer ‘oat to she wrote back that he had 
roam (Rome). better call it. Protestant, 
—_—_——_ — 


What town has the most 
farm - like appearance ? — 
Barnstable. 

———>—_—_—_ 


Asmart Yankee old lady, 
being called into court as 
witness, grew impatient at 
the questions put to her, 
and told the judge that she 
would quit the stand, for 
he was any one of the 
most inquisitive old gentle- 
men she ever see.” 

——————_ 


A Cruz. Wisu.—A keen 

liticlan in the city of 

lasgow heard one day of 
the death of a party oppo- 
neat, who in a fit.of mental 
aberration had shot him- 
self. “Ah!” said he; “gane 
awa’ that way by himsel’, 
hashe? I wish that he had 
ta’en twa or three days’ 
shooting among his friends 
before he went.” 





Every plain girl has one 
consolation: though not a 
pe oung lady, she will, 
f she lives, be a pretty old 
one. 





What article of jewelry 
ts you in mind of an ir- 
ritable inhabitant of an isl- 
and in the Mediterranean ? 
—A Maltese cross. 
a! Res 


It is related of a certain 
distinguished citizen of 
Massachusetts, who is not 
now living, that, after his 
return from a short Eu- 
ropean tour, he was accus- 
tomed to refer to it more 
frequently than good taste 
would dictate, and that on 
being asked to deliver a 
prayer in . he began: 
*O Lord! Thou knowest 
when I was in Europe,” etc. 

PENS » Hai 


A colored gentleman in 
Texas, with his coat -tail 
cket full of powder, late- 
visited a blacksmith's 
shop. He went in ——_ 
the door, but left a hole in 
the roof when he went out. 
———_ — 

What letter has never 
been used but twice in 
America?—It is a; it is 
only used twice in America. 

—_—e———_—— 

When were there only 
two vowels?—In the days 
of Noah, before you and I 
were born (in the days of no 
a, before u andi were born). 

—_————— 


A little boy, five years 
old, was found by his mo- 
ther smearing himself with 
dirt, and when asked by 

* her what he was doing, re- 
lied: ‘‘Why, you told me 

d made me of dirt, and 
= filling up the holes he 
e ” 


—_—_~>—_——_. 


Be contented with your 
lot—especially if it is on a 
corner. 


Mr. Percy Jones, that he's Not the Percy Jones who was Convicted 
of having Fraudulently Obtained Goods from various Broadway Tailors 
by passing himself off as the Hon. Percy Plantagenet De Howard. 


“That’s an Out-and-Out Good Horse of yours, Cabby! 
“Thank you, Sir !—Yes, Sir! he was precious nigh gettin’ the upper ’and of se coming down Murray ’IIl, J can tell you! 


HORRIBLE REVELATIONS. 
I was never Driven so Fast in my Life.” 


just afore you got in! Kicked it all to Pieces. J don’t believe he was ever Drove before to-night! To tell you the 


I was brought up a Carpenter! 





Look what he done to my Splash-board 
ruth, I’m rather New to the Business myself! 


You're my First Fare; you and your good Lady! and I ’ope you’ll bring me Good Luck!” ; 


THE STORY OF MACMOUTHER’S DOUBLE TOOTH. 


| Wy SNM) ‘oN 


\u7, AN 





This is the Doctor who said he would Look Into It. 


This is the Tooth when it Did Come. 
said Macmouther. 
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Columns in this Morning’s Paper, called “‘Reform at Ward’s Island,” 
and signed A. Brown; in which “that Gentleman expresses himself Vi- 
tuperative and Personal relative to the Commissioners of Emigration.” 


"Mr. Adolphus Brown, that he is Not the Author of an Article of Four , 





Miss Jane Robinson, that she is Not the Lady o 
Anonymous Friend informs her) brings an Action 
for Kissing her against her will in a Railway Car. 


and let it go at that. 
—_——~ > 
A premium is offered for 
the most ingenious device 
whereby a newspaper can 
belenttoaneighborhood of 
not less than twenty fam- 
ilies, without being worn 
out before its return to the 
owner, 
——_—__.- 
Tue Unxinpest Cor or 
A.t—That ofthe guillotine. 


HES EE 

A darkey lad fell from a 
window, a distance of fif- 
teen fee Bening with his 
head on the flag-stone ofthe 
sidewalk. One of the flags 
was shivered, and it was 
supposed the boy was kill- 
ed. Several persons who 
heard the concussion re- 
paired at once to the spot. 
The darkey was on his feet 
before they fairly reached 
bim, witha broad grin over- 
spreading his countenance. 
“*Dem stones,” he said, “if 
dey don’t want to get hurt, 
must keep out of dis nig- 
ger's way.” 


_ 
The foundry for casting 
shadows is in the sun. 


——_——_ 

A clerical principal of an 
English hoarding - school 
for boys called his pupils 
together at the beginning 
of Lent, and gave them a 
short lecture upon self-de- 
nial and self-sacrifice, and 
advised them to select some 
article of food with which 
they would dispense dur- 
ing the season of Lent. The 
boys were: directed to go 
into a room by themselves, 
and, after deciding what 
luxury they would give up, 
to return to the chapel an 
report their decision. The 
boys retired, and soon re- 
turned and made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“RESPECTED PRINCIPAL,— 
I have the honor to report 
that your pope have relig- 
iously considered the sub- 
ject submitted to them by 
your Reverence, and have 
unanimously voted to dis- 
pense with hash during the 
season of Lent.” 

Niece 

Eazrn’s Hotrest Srot— 
The oil regions. 

od 

Take away my first let- 
ter, take away my second 
letter, take away all my let- 
ters, and I am always the 
same. Itis the mail-carrier. 


eS ae 
An Irishman, aes | a lit- 
tle fuddled, was asked what 
was his religious belief. 
“Is it me belafe ye’d be 
asking about? It'sthe same 
as the Widdy Brady. Iowe 
her twelve shillings for 
whisky, and she belaves I'll 
never pay her—and, faith! 
that’s my belafe too.” 
ian Loe 

Express-tve Letrers— 

c.0. D. 
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